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BRITAIN’S “DEMURE” ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

As we go to press on May 26, the British are bal- 
loting in the wake of their first national TV election 
campaign. Sir Winston Churchill, who has been 
through 15 national elections, has described this cam- 
paign as the quietest of them all. The vignette in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of the Clement Attlees’ 
cozy quarter hour on TV the evening of May 11 
gently satirized the “demure” way in which the Labor 
party set about trying to regain control of the Gov- 
ernment they lost in 1951. 

The MGW described in detail the “mock up” of 
Cherry Tree Cottage, the Attlees’ suburban home in 
Buckinghamshire. It took note of Mrs. Attlee’s “dark 
wool dress, with three rows of pearls” and of her 
mellowing husband’s pipe-smoking, ultra-relaxed man- 
ner—“a nice gentle person, the kind of neighbor from 
whom one can borrow a lawnmower.” The head of 
the British Labor party certainly wasn’t doing any 
political mowing that evening, or any evening during 
this apathetic campaign. At one juncture, when asked 
by a professional TV interviewer whether the Tories 
were not swayed too much by generals, the former 
Prime Minister (according to MGW’s account) re- 
plied, ““Well, maybe,’ not wishing to be unkind.” 

Labor’s chief trouble seems to have been that Sir 
Anthony Eden, by bringing off agreement to hold 
Big Four talks “at the summit,” had pulled the rug 
from under Labor’s one big issue. Even before that 
the Conservatives had a good edge over Labor be- 
cause of the prosperity Britain has enjoyed under 
their Government. Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, wrote a series of dispatches from Britain 
playing up the country’s remarkable economic come- 
back under Churchill. It had seen to the building of 
a million housing units. As far as the attractions of 
the welfare state go, the Tories left little for the 
working and middle classes to desire. —~ 

Party strength is pretty evenly divided in Britain. 
The election hinged on a switch of only 2.5 per cent 
of the vote in 45 Labor and 48 Conservative con- 
stituencies, out of a total of 6830 members of Parlia- 
ment to be elected. Labor apparently exhausted its 
ingenuity in keeping the rambunctious Aneurin Bevan 
from disfiguring its contrived show of party unity. 
He nevertheless broke ranks by coming out for the 
neutralization of Germany. 

This did not mean, however, that the Conserva- 
tives were necessarily a shoo-in. Japanese competi- 
tion has depressed the Lancashire textile industry. 
West German competition has pressed British heavy 
industry hard. Moreover, despite popular unconcern 
over Labor's stale pleas for more nationalization, there 
was a feeling that Labor might do a much better 
job of controlling the sporadic strikes which have 
harassed Britain under the Conservatives. And living 
costs have risen more than wages. With Mr. Attlee 
now 72 and his chief competitor the left-wing “Nye” 


| Bevan, 15 years his junior, the possibility of a Labor 
| Victory was hardly reassuring to the West. 
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Titoism as a variant of Red orthodoxy 

When the three top men in the Kremlin make an 
official visit to President Tito it is not easy to suppose 
that “no change” in Yugoslavia’s foreign policy is in 
the offing. Yet that is what Tito’ss Ambassador in 
Washington, Leo Mates, has told Secretary Dulles. 
Communist Party Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, arrived in Belgrade on May 26. 
Their purpose was to offer to Tito an “equal rights” 
formula for mutual cooperation. Some fears have been 
voiced that Moscow may succeed in “neutralizing” 
Yugoslavia. Actually, Tito has managed to maintain 
a fair degree of neutrality all along. The more im- 
portant immediate result of the Belgrade reconcilia- 
tion may be further progress in the evolution of the 
structure of orthodox world communism, beyond the 
shifts which have occurred since Stalin’s death. The 
veteran Belgrade correspondent of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Gaston Coblentz, pointed out on May 18 
that this visit is not simply to be considered an 
“interstate” visit but as virtually a top-level confer- 
ence between the politburos of two independent Com- 
munist parties. This is confirmed by the statement of 
Ambassador Mates on May 22 predicting that the 
independence Tito demands would stimulate a similar 
demand in the Soviet satellites. This would doom the 
Stalinist idea of Soviet hegemony over the Communist 
parties of the world. The return of an unrepentent, 
unchastized Tito to Moscow’s favor suggests that the 
Kremlin may be resigned to such a trend. If it de- 
velops, it will mean that our American gamble play- 
ing ball with Belgrade will have paid off. 


India’s labor leaders piqued at Peiping 
Communism, it seems, is still far from capturing 
the Asian labor movement. On May 21 a group of 
India’s labor leaders returned from Peiping’s May 
Day celebration more than a little irked by the Chi- 
nese Communists. Of the 32 who had accepted Pei- 
ping’s invitation, the nine identified with India’s most 
important unions had become so thoroughly disgusted 
with Red Chinese efforts to indoctrinate and propa- 
gandize that they cut short their trip. For the first 
time Red China’s fervent wooing of Indian leaders 
had received a stinging setback. The whole story goes 
back several years. For some time Communist stra- 
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tegists in Asia have been attempting to supplant the 
anti-Communist International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions with a new Asian-African trade-union 
movement. The Chinese invitation to India’s labor 
leaders to attend the May Day celebration was part 
of this strategy. Though the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, the labor arm of Mr. Nehru’s Con- 
gress party, had spurned the invitation, 32 Indian 
labor leaders accepted on their own. The nine most 
important members of the delegation, representing 
railroad, bank, seamen’s and other unions, angrily 
returned, convinced they were being used as tools 
in the formation of a Communist-dominated all-Asian 
union movement. The incident once again points up 
India’s pivotal position in the cold war. Though in- 
clined as a former colony to accept Red China’s anti- 
Western orientation with some sympathy, India is 
determined not to tolerate any beachheads of the new 
Red colonialism within its borders. We therefore do 
well in assisting India to maintain its own independ- 
ence. 


India’s Fourth Amendment 

When we published Jerome D’Souza’s “ ‘Socialistic 
pattern’ in today’s India” in our issue for May 14, we 
should have called attention to the fact that its Par- 
liament had already on April 28 adopted the Fourth 
Amendment to India’s Constitution, which was in- 
tended to give the nation a turn to the Left. The 
action of the Indian Parliament went almost unnoticed 
in the United States as Fr. D’Souza’s article rolled 
off the presses. The Fourth Amendment, which aims 
at creating a more equitable distribution of property 
in India’s feudal society, gives the Government the 
power to take over property (either to administer it 
as a state possession or distribute it to the property- 
less) and to fix the rate of compensation without 
recourse to a court of law for those who feel they 
have been deprived of property without “due process 
of law.” The provision applies not only to the agri- 
cultural property but also to commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings. Foreign investors in India will 
naturally sense danger. For the moment, however, 
the investment climate is not too forbidding. India 
has one of the most stable and efficient governments 
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in Asia. Her need for increased foreign capital to 
press the second five-year plan to completion is bound 
to temper any expropriation policies. The danger 
lies rather in the future. As Fr. D’Souza pointed out, 
expropriation of property now depends on the whims 
and sentiments of the party in power. Moreover, the 
new legislation and Mr. Nehru’s part in securing its 
passage break down the differences between Congress 
and India’s Socialist parties. Should they ever merge, 
India would be left in the dangerous position of 
having no alternative party to turn to except the 
Communist. 


Congress bans a book 

Truth and justice aren’t just abstract virtues. They 
create real obligations. They apply to the reviewing 
of books. They even oblige members of Congress who 
pass public judgment on books. But Emily Davie, 
author of the universally well-reviewed Profile of 
America (Am. 12/25/54, p. 343), read in the Congres- 


sional Record of April 14 (p. 3787) that Rep. Michael | 


A. Feighan had called her book “objectionable,” “ob- 
noxious,” “ill-conceived” and “damaging.” It didn't 
seem to matter to the Congressman that he was sing- 
ing out of tune with every U. S. literary reviewer 
of the volume. Certainly the U. S. Information Agency 
didn’t agree with the gentleman from Ohio. Last fall 
it sent 29,811 copies of Profile to our overseas posts. 
The response was so good that USIA asked of Con- 
gress $225,000 to satisfy the largest order it had ever 


received for a single book. Congress appropriated | 


the money—but prohibited the use of it to furnish 
copies of this specific book. Why? It seems that 
the House subcommittee on appropriations, headed 
by Rep. John J. Rooney, thought pictures of a little 
red schoolhouse, an elderly teacher, a dust storm and 


a pair of jitterbugs might give comfort to the Krem.- | 
lin. A passage from Thoreau and a section of Eugene | 


O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! also drew fire from the lit- 
erary critics in Congress. TV commentator Charles 
Collingwood showed these pictures to a nation-wide 
CBS audience on May 22 and asked them to form 
their own opinion. No Congressman was available 
to discuss the question on this program. Said Hearst's 
N. Y. Mirror in a May 19 editorial: “The Senators 
should undo the frivolous—if that’s all it is—mischief 
of their House confréres.” There really seems to be 
something to this cry of book-burning, after all. 


Billy Graham in England 

In company with a great many other religious peo- 
ple, we are sure, we rather like Billy Graham. We 
have the impression that he is one of that vanishing 
race of Protestant divines with whom a Catholic 
scholar could actually sit down and talk theology. 
He is evidently intelligent, sincere and genuinely 
zealous. Undoubtedly he is doing a lot of good among 
devout Protestants here and abroad. An ordained 
Southern Baptist minister, Mr. Graham in his crv 
sades strongly urges every one of his listeners to 
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return to the practice, or more devout practice, of 
his own religious belief. On May 21 he addressed 
90,000 people in London’s Wembley Stadium. People 
had come from all over England and Wales to hear 
him. According to the May 9 issue of Time, novelist 
J. B. Priestley says Mr. Graham reminds him of the 
“typical clean young American who drinks his orange 
juice and coffee, eats his cereal and waflles.” Now, 
the snide Priestley satire goes on, “salvation has come, 
as it should, from America.” We think Mr. Priestley 
is missing the point. Britons aren’t flocking to hear 
Billy Graham because, as Priestley suggests, they like 
“a show.” Millions of Protestants are hungry for God, 
and they recognize a voice which speaks with the 
unmistakable accent of one who believes in the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith—the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection. Even the titular 
head of the Church of England, Elizabeth II, who 
inherits her title of “defender of the faith” from 
apostate Henry VIII, heard Billy Graham preach May 
22 in the royal chapel at Windsor. We wish Billy 
well in his mission of recalling God to the minds of 
a secularized world. We also wish there were more 
like him where he came from, 


Immigration and Christian morals 

Purely arbitrary barriers to immigration are an of- 
fense against the moral law. Nothing is clearer from 
the constant teaching of Pope Pius XII. Time and 
again the Holy Father has drawn attention to the 
moral aspects of immigration policy. In a letter to 
the American hierarchy, Dec. 24, 1948, the Pope re- 
ferred to those who were forced by revolutions, un- 
employment or hunger to leave their homes and seek 
a new life in foreign lands. “The natural law itself,” 
he wrote, “no less than devotion to humanity, urges 
that ways to migration be opened to these people.” 
In a land capable of supporting a largé number of 
people, the sovereignty of the state, though it must 
be respected, “cannot be exaggerated to the point 
that access to this land is, for inadequate and un- 
justified reasons, denied to needy and decent people 
from other nations.” Serious harm to “the public weal, 
considered very carefully” would, of course, justify 
immigration restrictions. Stressing these teachings of 
the Holy Father, a well-developed presentation of 
Catholic thought on the problems of migration ap- 
pears in The Church and Migration, a new publica- 
tion of the International Catholic Migration Commis- 
sion (11 Rue de Cornavin, Geneva, 50¢). Articles on 
such topics as “The Christian Attitude Towards Mi- 
gration,” “The Right to Migrate,” “The Power of the 
State—Its Duties and Its Limits,” indicates the breadth 
and depth of treatment. Practical achievements are 
recorded in articles on “Migration Activities of Amer- 
ican Catholicism,” “The Work of Catholics for Immi- 
grants in Australia” and “The Rural Settlement So- 
ciety of Canada.” This 36-page brochure is a fine 
addition to the Catholic literature on immigration 
problems. 


Father Gorman gets the “treatment” 

Whether Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., editor of the 
Sign, realized it or not, he was bound to stir up a 
hornet’s nest with his signed editorial, “The Ultra- 
conservative Catholic,” in the March issue. Taking 
off from the undeniable fact that “there’s been a lot 
of talk about liberal Catholics” but very little about 
“ultraconservative Catholics,” the Passionist journalist 
decided to try his hand at this intriguing subject. 
And in our book he did right well for himself. He 
painted the union-busting, anti-international and anti- 
UN type of Catholic in easily recognizable colors, 
down to their attachment to “their favorite right-wing 
columnist,” Westbrook Pegler. The inevitable ensued. 
In “Encore for Ultraconservatives” in the May issue, 
Father Gorman says he thought that “there is a 
middle ground between ultraconservatives and ultra- 
liberals” and that he had tried to take his stand on 
that middle ground. What he discovered is that “you 
get shot at from both right and left.” He pays his 
respects to those who have “given up reason and 
logic in favor of party lines, slogans and favorite 
columnists.” All they have succeeded in doing, so 
far as we can see, is making Father Gorman ultra fed 
up with all ultras. 


Misapplying religion to politics 

The proper posture of religion toward politics is 
just as much a matter of concern to believers as is 
the proper posture of political authorities towards 
religion. Both come under the general principles of 
Church-State relations. In our opinion the Rev. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., exceeded 
the bounds of propriety on May 22 when, addressing 
in Los Angeles the 167th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (of which he is Stated Clerk, 
or highest administrative officer), he took California’s 
Sen. William F. Knowland to task: 


Should not a well-known Senator from this 
State fear the votes of professing Christians when 
his isolationism and Asiatic imperialism reveal 
him as clearly non-Christian in contrast to the 
President (and his own party), who urges Chris- 
tian patience and understanding? 

But he apparently does not fear a clear rejec- 
tion by the Christian voter—rather, apparently, 
he expects to gain votes by his nationalism. 


In our judgment, Senator Knowland’s anxiety lest, 
out of fear of precipitating war, our Government 
should fail to take a strong enough stand against 
Red Chinese imperialism is a legitimate anxiety, en- 
tirely consistent with Christian principles. In fact, no 
one, to our knowledge, has so far succeeded in re- 
plying to Mr. Knowland’s theory of an “atomic stale- 
mate” (see “Knowland unanswered,” AM. 12/18/54, 
p. 314). In our view, the Senator has shown great 
restraint and a real sense of responsibility in pro- 
posing his views, especially of late. He may be wrong. 
But that surely doesn’t make him “non-Christian.” 
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THE MOTHER OF GOD AND DR. MACKAY 

The president of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Rey. John A. Mackay, seems to think a semester 
wasted in which he does not direct at least one in- 
temperate and ill-informed blast at the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. His latest, unanimously approved May 23 
by the 167th General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles, was an unscholarly and petu- 
lant diatribe against Roman Catholic devotion to 
Mary, the Mother of God. There is no point in our 
answering the Presbyterian fulminations in this Re- 
view. Answers are available for anyone who sincerely 
wishes to know the exact place of Marian devotion 
in Catholic theology and liturgy. There are abundant 
ancient, medieval and modern sources, as well as 
popular books and articles, on the subject of Mario- 
logy. 

To speak candidly, we cannot avoid wondering 
whether Dr. Mackay and others like him are really 
sincere. If he were, why would he not argue his 
case from the 19 centuries of patristic tradition, or 
at least from an honest study of ancient and medieval 
liturgy and devotion? Why do his attacks never take 
their point of departure from the authoritative state- 
ments of Catholic scholars? Why does Dr. Mackay— 
and so much of the ill-conceived commentary on 
Catholicism one finds in the Churchman and the 
Christian Century—never start from the scientifically 
defined state of the question in doctrinal matters? 

Finally, why do these broadsides never broach the 
most fundamental question of all: whether Jesus 
Christ actually founded a Church and committed to 
it the task of safeguarding, developing and teaching 
the integral deposit of revealed truth? For some rea- 
son or other, this question never gets asked by Prot- 
estants. Yet it lies at the root of all the others. Dr. 
Mackay’s compulsive habit of attacking the Roman 
Catholic Church suggests to us, as it has to others, 
that he may be profoundly troubled by some species 
of guilt-feeling. The Princeton seminary president is 
presumably too intelligent a man not to see that this 
and other of his recent diatribes lack scholarship, 
historical objectivity and even the ordinary rubrics 
of restraint. Whom is Dr. Mackay attempting to 
delude? 

There is irony in the Presbyterian concern lest the 
Roman Catholic Church exalt “the figure of the Virgin 
Mother to the office of associate partner in the work 
of redemption.” This irony stems from the proposal, 
made at the same Los Angeles Assembly meeting, 
that the doors be opened to the eventual ordination 
of women as full-fledged Presbyterian ministers. This 
idea was last suggested to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in 1946, but it was later defeated in the 
Presbyteries by a vote of 128 to 100. In 1929 the 
vote was 170 to 108 against the proposal. Today the 
plan has a good chance of being approved. Evidently 
the feminist movement in the Presbyterian Church 
will give new “status” to all women except one, That 
one happens to be the Mother of God. 
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FATHER GUNDLACH ON THE NATURAL LAW 

Rev. Gustav Gundlach, S.J., professor of ethics and 
sociology at the Pontifical Gregorian University in 
Rome, issued a spirited warning in the March, 1955, 
issue of Stimmen der Zeit (Munich) against Catholics 
taking any position that would tend to minimize the 
crucial importance in Catholic teaching of the natural 
law. Neglect of this fundamental doctrine of natural 
law, in his opinion, contributes to much of the con- 
fusion which he finds in contemporary social think- 
ing, within and without the Church. 

Though Fr. Gundlach does not specify any groups 
by name, he seems to direct his remarks chiefly at 
certain movements in Europe, such as the Progressive 
Christians in France, who have tried to effect a com- 
promise between communism and Christianity, or 
groups in Germany who show a “certain distrust” of 
Catholic social teaching and try to justify their po- 
sition on the ground that, in their view, the great 





f 





social pronouncements of the Church—e. g., Leo XIII's | 


Rerum Novarum—were largely inoperative. 


Fr. Gundlach is often shrewd and telling in his | 


analysis of the way proposed extremes converge. 
Marxian socialism is anathema to the wealthy bour- 
geois liberals of modern Europe, to the type of 
people who hold that reckless, unlimited competi- 


tion is, in his language, a “divinely established order.” | 
Yet he notes in their case, as in that of the Marxian | 


Socialists, the same basic defect—indifference to per- | 


manent, transcendental values, that is to say, to any 
considerations based upon the world to come. 

The complex nature of man, as the Christian sees 
it, creates a certain difficulty in propounding the 
Christian doctrine that corresponds to that nature. 
The oversimplified, even if distorted, Marxian picture 
of man lends itself much more readily to rhetorical 
persuasion. But the root difficulty of the times, in Fr. 
Gundlach’s view, lies in the decay of social morality 
precisely as it pertains to the great social construc- 





tions of our times. In his words: “Owing to this de- | 


cay of morality, the German people [for example] 


possess social institutions, but lack the conscience | 


required for their fruitful management.” 

Fr. Gundlach’s warning extends also to those be- 
lievers who try to escape the clear social mandates 
of the natural law by taking refuge in a supernatural 
“integralism” based upon an apocalyptic version of 
history. Any sound judgment of “history, the move- 
ment of society,” he observes, must necessarily view 


it from the standpoint of the natural law. It was the | 


loss of that standpoint, as applied to the concept of 


the state, which encouraged the development of the | 


national states of modern times. 

The author expressly reproves a rigid and intoler- 
ant attitude. He asks only that the Church’s teach- 
ings on man’s relation to society be seen simply and 


precisely for what they are. He clinches his point | 
by noting a disturbing parallel between some of the | 


contemporary manifestations and those which im- 
mediately preceded the advent of Hitler. J.L.F. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 











To the confusion over the comparative figures of our 
own and the Russian air forces and the distressing 
confusion over the polio vaccine another has been 
added, for Washingtonians, over the state of District 
of Columbia finances. The House Appropriations 
Committee reported out a budget which it promised 
would yield a surplus of $685,000. The House, with 
a slim attendance (171) and by a majority of one, 
adopted the budget and sent it on to the Senate. 

There was a gimmick in the bill. This was a re- 
duction to $16 million from the $20 million which 
the Congress last year promised the people of the 
District if they accepted the 2-per-cent excise tax on 
nearly everything, including food. The House was 
assured by the committee that, in spite of this re- 
duction, the surplus would stand. 

Then, after the bill was passed, some Washington 
reporters who are experts on District fiscal affairs 
discovered an error in arithmetic of $1.7 million in 
it. When other bloopers were also uncovered, instead 
of a $685,000 surplus, there would be a deficit of 
$615,000. Apparently nobody on the subcommittee, 
the full committee or in Congress, had taken the 
trouble to add up the columns. 

The excuse given was that only one member of the 
sub-committee had been on it before, and the staff 
was entirely new, obvious amateurs. 

The reduction by $4 million in Congress’ contribu- 
tion to the District is something else again. The 
Federal Government owns more than 40 per cent of 
District real estate, all tax-exempt. Moreover, it re- 
ceives the usual municipal services: fire and police 
protection, street repair, special police services, sani- 
tation, water (no small item, what with air condition- 
ing), free public schools, etc. Moreover, members 
claim and get exemption from the usual traffic fines. 

Twenty million dollars does not begin to pay for 
all this expense and lost income; $100 million would 
probably come closer. 

The theory behind the Federal “contribution” is 
that it reimburses the District for its free services. 
To add insult to injury, the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee accused Washingtonians of “fiscal irresponsi- 
bility’—not taking in enough, spending too much— 
knowing full well that the District cannot tax or 
spend, even for a two-cent stamp, without being 
authorized by an Act of Congress. 

In the desultory debate on the budget bill, a dozen 
Congressmen from the hinterland arose and showed 
abysmal ignorance of how the District is governed. 
It is obvious that Congress is not capable of gov- 
erning a great city; it even left our slums and public 
schools in a deplorable condition. Yet it persists in 
holding the reins. WitFrrm Parsons 


The Official Catholic Directory for 1955 was published 
May 26 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York (U. S. 
Edition, 1,144p.: paper, $9 postpaid. U. S. and For- 
eign Edition, 1,324p.: paper, $10; cloth, $12 postpaid). 
There are now, according to the Directory, 32,575,702 
Catholics in the United States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
an increase of 927,278 over 1954. The U. S. hierarchy 
comprises 4 Cardinals, 34 Archbishops and 170 Bish- 
ops: a total of 208 members, the largest number in 
the history of the Church in this country. Archdio- 
ceses or dioceses with Catholic populations in excess 
of a million are Chicago (1,856,085); Brooklyn (1,- 
497,598); Boston (1,456,474); New York (1,402,954); 
Philadelphia (1,282,469); Newark, (1,153,295); De- 
troit (1,075,000). 

pB In the United States and its territories there are 
46,970 priests (28,873 diocesan, 18,097 religious); 
158,069 sisters and 8,752 brothers. There are 247 col- 
leges and universities; 2,399 high schools (1,557 di- 
ocesan or parochial, 842 private); 9,385 elementary 
schools (8,843 parochial, 542 private). These insti- 
tutions enrol a total of 4,208,606 students. General 
hospitals under Catholic auspices number 798; special 
hospitals or sanatoria, 134; orphanages and infant 
asylums, 328; other protective institutions, 143. 

p> Jane M. Hoey of New York City has received a 
scroll and $1,000 honorarium as the first recipient of 
the Florina Lasker Distinguished Service Scroll for 
outstanding contributions to social work. The citation 
read at the commencement exercises of the New York 
School of Social Work, whose national panel of judges 
selects the recipient, specified “professional leader- 
ship, public activity and scholarship” as grounds for 
selecting Miss Hoey. Her major contributions in- 
cluded her career as Federal Director of Public As- 
sistance, 1935-58 and as first vice president of the 
Council on Social Work Education. Now with the 
National Tuberculosis Association, Miss Hoey is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Washington, D. C., and 
the NYSSW. The award took place June 2 at the 
National Conference of Social Work in San Francisco. 
p> President Eisenhower on May 23 presented prizes 
to two Catholic high-school students who had placed 
first and third in the 1955 national essay contest con- 
ducted by the President’s Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. Edward Petyak, 
first-prize winner, a junior at Brophy College Prep- 
aratory School, Phoenix, Ariz., conducted by the So- 
ciety of Jesus, received $1,000. Annette DuBois, a 
junior at St. Bernard’s Academy, Nashville, Tenn., 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, re- 
ceived $300. The subject assigned for the essay con- 
test was “A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Handicapped.” C.K. 
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Reds’ unneutral neutralism 


The Soviet idea of a “neutral belt” from Finland to 
Yugoslavia, about which we are hearing more and 
more since the Austrian treaty, has only one main 
purpose. This is to undo the work that this country 
has accomplished since 1947, jointly with the rest of 
the free world, to strengthen Western Europe’s re- 
sistance to communism. Central to the obvious, if 
unavowed, Red plan is the neutralization of Germany. 
This would entail the withdrawal of U. S. troops from 
the continent and the closing of our military bases. In 
brief, Moscow is still trying to get the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization liquidated. 

It is no wonder that Secretary of State Dulles has 
rejected the idea of a neutral Germany as the heart 
of a buffer zone in the center of Europe. A policy 
of neutrality, he said, cannot be applied to Germany. 
The facts of geography, raw materials, industrial ca- 
pacity and population alone prove this, if Germany’s 
political history were not enough. Even in France, 
where neutralism has been strong, the dangers of a 
neutral Germany must be obvious. With American 
troops withdrawn from Europe and Nato a dead 
letter, who is going to guarantee the neutrality of a 
supposedly demilitarized Germany, especially in the 
absence of a European federation or other political 
framework? 

Nevertheless, the Soviet plan has its attractions 
which the Kremlin can be counted upon to exploit 
for all they are worth in the coming months. The 
first of these is the lure of German unification. The 
reward of such neutralization would be something 
all Germans naturally and legitimately hope for—the 
reuniting of the two Germanies. A second is the nat- 
ural desire of European peoples to escape, by any 
means possible, from involvement in the struggles 
among the great powers. This feeling is deep in the 
heart of Europe, as we found out in our years-long 
struggle to integrate German rearmament into the 
West’s defense system. The Soviet Union has not 
given up its stubborn efforts to undermine the West's 
defenses. One signal failure has not discouraged the 
Soviets. They have failed to prevent Germany’s ad- 
mission to Nato. But they still hope to prevent the 
implementation of German rearmament. 

The signs all point to a vigorous Soviet drive for 
a “neutral belt” when the Big Four meet. The United 
States will have to project some countermoves and 
not be content with simple rejections of Soviet pro- 
posals. One possible counter-proposal has been sug- 
gested by Dr. Ivo Duchacek, Christian Democratic 
leader of Czechoslovakia, now in exile. Since the 
Soviet Union, he says, wants us to detach Germany 
from the West, politically and militarily, it is only 
fair to ask the Soviet Union to do the same with 
its captive countries—in other words, to liberate 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and the other coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain which have been forc- 
ibly integrated into the Soviet system. This proposal 
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includes the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia, whose annexation to the Soviet Union this 
country has never recognized. 

As Dr. Duchacek says, these two proposals are 
either both realizable or both utopian. If they are 
contrasted and compared at the Big Four meeting, 
world opinion will at least be able to judge the 
Soviet strategy and weigh its sincerity in proper per- 
spective. 


“Censorship”? tiffs 
in college journalism 


The editor of the new literary review of a large 
Catholic university has recently explained in print 
why his publication has not appeared this past se- 
mester. His explanation took the form of a compre- 
hensive presentation of his case against the type of 
“censorship” exercised by the faculty moderator. The 
student editor, let it be said, expressed himself both 
clearly and respectfully in his letter to the editor of 
the university’s student newspaper. The fact that the 
latter published his apologia is evidence that the uni- 
versity does not ride herd on its student editors. 

The collegian refused to edit the literary review, 
he explained, because he objected on principle to 
the faculty moderator’s exercising “final veto power 
over everything in the publication.” The “tiff” (as 
he calls it) may well have overtones of which we 
are unaware. In this case, however, they do not seem 
to have been decisive. For the student editor has not 
objected merely to the way in which the moderator 
has exercised his supervisory authority. 

This student editor, it seems, simply cannot accept 
the principle that a faculty representative should 
have a “final veto power” over what he and his stu- 
dent staff want to publish. He contends that no such 
system prevails in the case of the university's stu- 
dent yearbook and weekly newspaper—a contention 
whose validity we seriously question from personal 
experience on the campus involved. 

Whenever the question of the location of final edi- 
torial authority arises in regard to any publication, 
the first thing to determine is: who is its publisher? 
Even a college journalist should know that editors 
do not have the last word about what they publish. 
This belongs to the publisher who employs them in 
their subordinate function. 

For example, Charles Merz, editor of the New York 
Times, cannot publish an editorial to which his pub- 
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lisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, seriously objects. The 
publisher either owns the property or represents the 
owners. Final responsibility for what he publishes, 
and hence final control over what he shall publish, 
therefore rests with him, not with the editor. This 
is routine journalistic practice. 

We happen to know an editor of a big-circulation 
metropolitan daily who felt a deep moral obligation 
to embark upon a crusade which might have cost 
his paper very heavily in lost advertising revenues. 
His publisher apparently dissuaded him—in other 
words, “vetoed” his proposed crusade. In such a case 
an editor can either swallow the bitter pill or resign. 
The enterprising editor we have in mind swallowed 
it. He certainly knew better than to argue that he, 
as editor, must have the final say. 

This sort of thing goes on all the time in profes- 
sional journalism. Student journalists should be taught 
the score before they are appointed to editorial posts. 
In the “tiff’ which occasioned these observations, the 
university had launched the literary review and wholly 
subsidized it. That plainly makes the university the 
publisher. 

Student editors, moreover, under ordinary circum- 
stances are editors only in an analogous sense. They 
are serving an apprenticeship as part of their school- 
ing. They are students, not professionals. 

Of course, an apprenticeship defeats its purpose if 
the apprentice is denied all experience of respon- 
sibility. College editors should have enough elbow 
room to make some mistakes so they can learn how 
to avoid them. Ideally, they are coached by their 
faculty representative in a friendly way. Problems 
are ironed out by discussion and persuasion. But when 
they object on principle to faculty supervisory con- 
trol, they are assuming a position which is simply 
indefensible in the profession of journalism. 


Decline in reading 


“The most shocking speech the Adclub has ever 
heard” was what Fon Boardman, president of the 
Publisher’s Adclub, called a recent address by Dr. 
George Gallup, Director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. The publishers might well have 
been shocked, for Dr. Gallup drew a most alarming 
picture of the decline of reading in the United States 
“ever since the end of World War II.” He warned 
that “if we don’t start soon” to develop a reading 
public, “we will have a population that can’t read.” 
This may be alarmist in the extreme, but Dr. Gallup’s 
figures do deserve a serious hearing. 

Despite the fact that 15 per cent of our population 
goes to college, two-thirds of the books sold in Amer- 
ica are read by only one-sixth of our college grad- 
uates. For those who are under the impression that 
the tremendous increase in the sale of pocket-size 
books means a comparative growth in the number 
of readers, Dr. Gallup adduced the disturbing statistic 
that a mere 9 per cent of the readers of such books 


accounts for 78 per cent of the sales. 

One result of this intellectual starvation diet, says 
Dr. Gallup, is that “the American public is particu- 
larly ignorant of questions of foreign policy.” His 
studies show that only one American in ten, for in- 
stance, knows who now has control of the islands of 
Matsu and Quemoy and how far they are from the 
China mainland. It is true, of course, that books are 
not the only, or often even the best, source of infor- 
mation on such matters. But Dr. Gallup’s figures 
would seem to show that the reading of magazines 
and newspapers is neither widespread nor intelligent 
enough to dissipate such startling ignorance. 

Dr. Gallup had some positive suggestions about 
remedies. He thought publishers could do much more 
by way of suggesting lists of books “every intelligent 
person and decent parent” should read. He wished 
that publishers would also help parents by supplying 
lists of attractive books for younger people. He sharp- 
ly criticized our educational system for not sufficiently 
developing in our youth a taste for the reading of 
good books. 

Whatever exaggeration there may be in Dr. Gallup’s 
gloomy portrait, it nevertheless poses a very serious 
problem. For how can a democracy survive and func- 
tion smoothly unless it has a large, well-informed and 
intelligent electorate? How can it have such an elec- 
torate without much wider reading on the great prob- 
lems of the day than we apparently now have? 

It has been estimated that the money spent on 
comic books annually is four times the book-budget 
of the entire U. S. public library system. Dr. Gallup’s 
fears, it seems, are not entirely groundless. 


Parents as catechists 


Parents who leave it to the parish school to teach 
their children catechism are making a real mistake. 
They may think it superfluous to act as catechists 
when specially trained sisters, brothers and devoted 
lay teachers can do such a magnificent job. Why spoil 
it all by an amateurish approach in the home? The 
experts ought to handle it. 

That is certainly not the view of the Church. The 
absence of a parent-child-catechism relationship could 
not be made up by all the sisters and brothers in 
the world. Not even the pastor, officially charged by 
the Church with the religious education and guidance 
of all the souls in his parish, can suitably substitute 
for the parents. 

Writing, in the name of the Holy Father on April 9, 
to the First National Congress on Religious Instruc- 
tion at Paris, Msgr. A. Dell’ Acqua, papal Substitute 
Secretary of State, asked: 

Are not the first catechists of children the par- 

ents themselves, to whom the Lord has confided 

the high and noble responsibility of watching 
over these young souls and over their education 
as Christians? How many fathers and mothers of 
families are today aware of this mission? How 
many take care to acquire the knowledge and art 
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demanded by a task so delicate? Pastors should 
consider it one of their important duties to pre- 
pare Christian parents for their role as educators 
and catechists. 


The reasons why it is vital for parents themselves 
to teach the catechism to their pre-school children 
are rooted in human psychology. Learning is not 
merely an intellectual process. Strictly speaking, it 
is not just the mind that learns; it is the whole man. 
The eyes, the ears and the other sense organs co- 
operate in the process. Learning is colored by emo- 
tion, too. Acceptance of a truth does not depend 
entirely on the clarity with which it is presented. 
Anyone who has instructed adults in the faith will 
realize that emotional attitudes can often block the 
path to knowledge of God. 

The social situation is also important in the learn- 
ing process. It is hard to accept even the truth from 
a person you despise, or in an atmosphere of con- 
flict. Conversely, we learn much more easily and 
trustfully in an atmosphere of warmth, security and 
love. Perhaps more important still, what we learn in 
this way becomes imbedded in our personality. Lofty 
ideals and noble truths can thus become ingrained 
in our character structure, especially in the impres- 
sionable years of childhood, and will offer a granite 
resistance to the storms ahead. 

Catechism—the knowledge of the Eternal Father, 
of His Son and the Holy Spirit, of God’s holy laws, 
His provident love and His Blessed Mother, of the 
Church and our eternal destiny—taught in the home 
is taught for life. That is why the Christian vocation 
of the parent is so decisive. Never again in his whole 
life will the child meet such a teacher as the one 
God has given him for those tender years between 
the cradle and the desk at school. 

If parents who lovingly instruct their small chil- 
dren in the Christian way of life are themselves in- 
spired to give a living example of the truths they 
teach, they will reinforce their verbal instruction by 
their deeds. Nothing can substitute for such childhood 
training. 


June graduates and 
the Sacred Heart 


June is a glorious month. The days grow longer, the 
honeysuckle spreads its perfume along country roads 
and another year’s roses come tumbling into bloom. 
It is a month for great human turning-points—the 
season of brides in their virgin white and proud 
young graduates in their caps and gowns. This month 
thousands of newly graduated boys and girls will 
receive their high-school or their college diplomas. 

June is also the month of the Sacred Heart. The 
Church, looking over the calendar to choose the most 
glorious month of all in which to honor the Son of 
God made Man, could find no fairer one than June. 
All its beauty, fulness and summer life she has dedi- 
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cated to Jesus Christ, our God and our human Brother, 
There is a connection between June, the month of 


the graduate, and June, the season of the Sacred | 
Heart. And there are some important lessons to be | 


learned from this conjunction. 


The young men and women coming from Catholic 
colleges and high schools this month have had a | 


remarkable opportunity. They have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of four—perhaps even eight or more—years be- 
yond their elementary schooling in which to deepen 
and intensify both their secular learning and their 
God-given faith. 

We expect great things of them now. We can right- 
fully ask of them the full maturing of the promise 
they have shown. Whether or not they go on for 
further studies, the Church expects them to be up- 


standing citizens, active in public affairs, interested | 


in the world around them, faithful and just in their 
dealing with others and stanchly true to the ideals 
they have learned in school. 

They will more surely fulfil] these obligations if 


they always maintain a deep devotion to the Sacred | 
Heart of Jesus. Christ Our Lord is the Center and | 





King of all our hearts. He alone can give meaning | 
to our work, play and study. The greatest obligation | 
of a Catholic graduate is to live loyally for Him and | 


with Him and in Him until death. 

Those who have had the blessing of a Catholic 
education should leave school with this great convic- 
tion graven on their minds and wills—that nothing 
matters more in life than love and fidelity to God. 
Lest we think that this love is some remote and ab- 
stract thing, God has shown us how to love Him. He 
has revealed His own Human Heart, burning with 
an infinite, selfless and all-powerful love for us. This 
is how He wants us, in our measure, to try to love 
Him in return. 

The young Catholic who is not resolved to keep 
Christ’s Sacred Heart before Him every day of his 
life, who does not understand that this Heart is the 
norm according to which every one of life’s decisions 
must be made, has failed to learn a central lesson 
of Catholic education. This lesson teaches us that 
our lives must be Christocentric, lovingly related to 
Christ, if they are to be complete or happy. 

In what specific ways can Catholic graduates—and 
all Catholics, too—show their love for the Sacred 
Heart? This personal loyalty and love will express 
themselves in the daily, devout recitation of the Morn- 
ing Offering which they were taught to recite in 
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school. Moreover, they will be conscious of their | 


need frequently to receive the Holy Eucharist. What 
better way have we of proving our love for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus than by continuing through life the 
practice of receiving Holy Communion on the first 


Friday of every month? Finally, Catholic graduates | 
will certainly remember to consecrate their own | 
homes to the Heart of Jesus. In this way the love | 


of Christ becomes a bond joining a family together 
in the Sacred Heart. 
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Church’s dilemma 
under Red tyrants 





Robert A. Graham, S.J. 





F OUR BISHOPS in Czechoslovakia astounded the 
free world in March, 1951 when they took an oath 
of loyalty to the Communist regime. But the surprises 
did not end there. In July, 1951 the Hungarian bench 
of bishops also took such an oath. In December, 
1958 a number of bishops in Poland did likewise. 

In each instance the taking of the oath had been 
preceded by the imprisonment or sentencing of one 
or more of the leaders of the respective hierarchy. 
The taking of the oath was therefore manifestly a 
move made under violent pressure, with threats of 
more dire things to come. An additional cause of con- 
fusion was the refusal of some bishops still at liberty 
to bow under the pressure. So Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe had succeeded in disrupting the unity 
of the Catholic bishops. 

The outside world has never really appreciated the 
tragic drama now being enacted behind the Iron 
Curtain as the Church fights her struggle to the death 
against atheistic communism. Catholics fortunate 
enough to be spared the test of living under a Com- 
munist regime have not understood the problems of 
conscience that weigh upon those ruling the Church 
as successors of the apostles. 

Information from behind the Iron Curtain is scanty. 
What is still harder to come by is an understanding 
of the atmosphere and the circumstances under which 
resistance to persecution must be carried on. Only 
once in a while do we get a peep into-the hearts of 
our fellow Catholics under Communist rule. 

There has come to hand a modest mimeographed 
booklet bearing the title Religious Problems in a 
Country under the Communist Regime which draws 
aside the curtain. Published last November in Rome, 
the name and nationality of its priest-author are not 
revealed. The document is a rare witness, by one 
who has lived through it, of the inner drama in the 
historic persecution now raging in the ancient Chris- 
tian lands of Central and Eastern Europe. What 
follows is drawn from that source. 


New ForM OF PERSECUTION 


When the shadow of communism loomed over 
them, both clergy and laity in the Red captive coun- 
tries expected a violent persecution, the closing of 
churches, prohibition of mention of God and the mas- 
sacre of priests. But something worse actually took 
place. The Communists sought both to deprive the 
Church of her martyrs and to make of Catholics col- 
laborators, opportunists, unwilling instruments in the 
dissolution of their own religion. 


Just as the political cold war raises very difficult 
problems for the political leaders of the free na- 
tions, so the Soviets’ cold war against the Church 
in Eastern Europe forces agonizing decisions upon 
bishops and other religious leaders. Such decisions 
are often misunderstood in the outside world. Fr. 
Graham, S.J., AMEnRiIcA associate editor, discusses 
this situation in the light of a recent report from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Where openly anti-religious measures woyld have 
certainly failed, subtler means have proved more de- 
moralizing. “If the Communists were to put them up 
against the wall to shoot them,” says the anonymous 
writer of our source of information, “most of the 
clergy would be willing to die. But the Communists 
ask of them something more heroic and more difficult: 
to profess their faith and to defend it in extremely 
difficult and severe circumstances.” Here lies the 
drama that the free world understands so little. 


THREE CLASSES OF CLERGY 


The attitude of the Catholic clergy toward the 
Communist regime in the captive countries, it seems, 
has taken three forms. First are the so-called “priest- 
patriots” who, from motives of fear or personal am- 
bition, have put themselves at the service of the Reds. 
They represent only a small, however conspicuous, 
minority. Their behavior is condemned by the vast 
majority of their fellow priests, many of whom con- 
sider the “priest-patriots” as excommunicated by rea- 
son of their positive collaboration with the Commu- 
nists. 

The other two types of priest differ, not in the 
sincerity of their attachment to the Church or in the 
honesty of their motives, but in their judgment re- 
garding the best strategy to employ against the 
enemy. On the one side are what might be called 
the “intransigents.” On the other side are those who 
favor a more supple attitude, pointed at salvaging as 
much as possible of the essentials of Catholic faith 
and practice. 


WHICH 1S THE LESSER Evi? 


Here is the anonymous writer’s formulation of what 
he terms the “Problem” of the Church under com- 
munism: 


Can the Church tolerate in silence the suppres- 
sion of her press, her schools and her organiza- 
tions, and Communist supervision (even inter- 
ference) in her administration and her action? 
Can one accept without protest (every protest 
is a criminal act) the limitation of priestly ac- 
tivity to the administration of the sacraments 
and the preaching of the word of God in the 
churches? And not only tolerate this limitation 
of liberty, but even fulfil all the civic duties that 
the regime asks of the priest and manifest in one 
way or another one’s “positive attitude” toward 
the regime? And all that to preserve the mini- 
mum, namely, the administration of the sacra- 
ments and the preaching of the word of God in 
the churches (as happens in some pagan re- 
gions ). 
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Or should one deliberately invite prison by 
condemning the regime, by defending the rights 
of the Church and by refusing to collaborate with 
the regime—and, as a consequence, be supplanted 
by unworthy priests, or “re-educated” priests, or 
priests trained by the regime? 


This division over an “intransigent” or a “salvaging” 
policy reaches from top to bottom in the Church 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


THE “INTRANSIGENTS” 


The “intransigents” refuse to accept any form of 
compromise, at least under present circumstances. 
One cannot cooperate with the Com- 
munists for any reason, they argue, 
even in things small and licit in them- 
selves, in view of the general anti- 
religious momentum of the Communist 





which circumstances impose on the persecutors, rea- 
son the “salvagers,” and exploit them for the good 
of souls. The regime still at least leaves their churches 
open, they argue, and allows them to administer the 
sacraments. To safeguard this source of strength to 
the faithful, they think it better to agree to material 
collaboration in such things as are not wrong in them- 
selves. In pursuing such a strategy, these priests there- 
fore join the work brigades, take part in Communist 
“peace” congresses, accept salaries from the Govern- 
ment and take the oath of loyalty. 
Amidst these understandable differences of opinion 
the unity of action of the Church behind the Iron 
Curtain has been broken. Distressing 
confusion and misunderstanding have 
been generated among the faithful. 
Both courses are heavily weighted with 
risks. Should the bishop consent to ap- 





movement. For it is their obvious intent -— 
to use such cooperation as a step to- 
wards the destruction of religion. “Even 
if we were to collaborate,” they say, 
“the Communists will continue to strike 
blow after blow against the Church. 
Collaboration will serve only to cover 
up the Government's refined anti- 
religious tactics.” So they refuse to have 
any part of it. 

Such priests do not refuse to perform their civic 
duties. But they avoid any act that would seem to 
indicate support of Communist rulers by the Church’s 
official representatives. They admit that the fight is 
uneven and desperate. At least, they argue, in choos- 
ing prison they are providing the best refutation of 
the Red propaganda that the Church and her clergy 
use religion only as a cloak for their own material 
interest. 

The attitude of the “intransigents” makes sense to 
the outside world. Many hundreds of the clergy have 
acted upon this policy and are today imprisoned, or 
exercise their ministry only clandestinely. The free 
world has failed to see, however, that the problem 
which seems so clear-cut from the outside takes on 
an entirely different appearance when looked at by 
those who bear before God the responsibility for the 
spiritual destiny of so many millions of souls com- 
mitted to their care. 








THE “SALVAGERS” 


The third type of priest therefore argues for a 
more supple attitude towards communism. These 
churchmen agree that communism is clearly deter- 
mined to liquidate the Church, and that the only 
reason why orders to that effect have not gone out 
from Moscow is the fear of repercussions. The Com- 
munists are afraid of the social, economic and political 
backlash of an openly avowed war on the Church. 
They particularly fear the adverse reactions it may 
provoke abroad. 

The Church should take advantage of the restraints 
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N-point as vicar general a Government 
nominee chosen for his compliant at- 
titude but otherwise canonically eligi- 
ble? Should the bishop ordain candi- 
dates otherwise qualified but educated 
in a Government-infiltrated seminary? 
Should he confide the teaching of cate- 
chism to laymen trained hastily under 
similar sponsorship? Or should he 
break the last thread of cooperation 
and thereby precipitate schism on the part of Catho- 
lics who will quail at an open break with their 
Communist rulers? 

The anonymous writer thus expresses the dilemma 
faced by the bishops: 

If they say “No” to the regime, they automati- 

cally deprive the faithful of their pastors; if 

they say “Yes,” they compromise themselves in 

the eyes of the faithful and give them bad ex- 

ample. 
In either case, the bishops know that they will not 
be able to explain to the people or even to the 
clergy the real meaning and intent of their action, 
or the dangers they seek to avert in taking the risks 
they do. For their action is distorted by Communist 
propaganda, while the bishops themselves have no 
means at their disposal adequately to inform the 
people, or to instruct them how to interpret their 
words or deeds, such as taking the loyalty oath. 


No Simp.Le CHOICE 


The bishops and priests would be less hesitant 
about the course to follow if the issue were always 


a simple choice between loyalty to the Church and | 


open apostasy or schism. But it is not always easy 
for a Catholic living under a Communist regime to 
convince himself that in resisting the regime he is 
earning for himself the martyr’s crown. For open 
defiance of Canon Law or an open breach with the 
Holy See is not usually the issue. The few cases of 
Communists’ trying to create an open schism have 
dismally failed. 
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The main effort of the Government’s religious pol- 
icy in each satellite has consistently followed a strat- 
egy, not of schism and apostasy, but of penetration, 
of seizing the internal administration of the Church 
by cunningly graduated stages. The Communists do 
not usually require conduct in direct conflict with 
the faith, but types of cooperative behavior which 
seem to belong wholly to the social, economic and 
political order. In this way the impression easily 
arises in the priest’s mind that, in rejecting these so- 
licitations, he is not suffering either for God or for 
religion, but for customs belonging to the temporal 
order. “He does not have,” in the words of our in- 
formant, “the consciousness of being a martyr to the 
faith but has, instead, a complex of civic guilt.” 

These are some of the inner struggles, as described 
by one who has experienced them, that try the souls 
of Catholics living today in a land under communism. 
What will this confusion of strategy lead to? Accord- 
ing to the source cited here, the “intransigents,” 
though he greatly reveres them, are gradually being 
eliminated or isolated. Humanly speaking, they will 
be lost to the people except by the memory of their 
defiance. By compensation, the people are learning 
to distinguish sharply between the “priest-patriots,” 
on the one hand, and those members of the clergy 
who “go along” with the regime on a passive basis. 
Formerly, the people lumped the clergy of these two 
groups together and refused to go to confession to 
these latter or to present their children to be con- 
firmed by a bishop who had taken the oath of loyalty. 

Such, in very brief and sketchy resumé, is the pic- 
ture of the truly tragic trial of the Church behind 
the Iron Curtain, as presented in this 78-page report. 
The moral crisis now unfolding within the heart of 
the Catholic Church under Communist domination 
is not one to be judged by outsiders. Both of the 
two loyal groups within the clergy admit the hazards 
of their respective policies. Each honors the inten- 
tions and the virtues of the other. The Holy See, 
traditionally respectful of the problems of national 
hierarchies, has demonstrated its sympathetic com- 
prehension of their problems. Without indicating what 
it thinks of either of the two courses, it encourages 
all the faithful to stand firm courageously with all the 
means within their power. 


THe CuHurCcH ON HER KNEES 


Progressively stripped of such ordinary means of 
defense and survival as her schools, her press and 
her religious organizations, the Church confronts com- 
munism armed only with spiritual weapons. In her 
barehanded and, to all appearances, hopeless struggle, 
she is asserting the essential spiritual nature of her 
mission. This is what the Communists cannot under- 
stand as they look forward to what they consider the 
inevitable disappearance of the Church. 

“The Church,” said one Communist contemptu- 
ously, “is brought to its knees.” Exactly—though not 
in the sense of the boast. For it is on her knees 


that she implores the divine strength to endure the 
passing cruelty of tyrants. It is for us fellow Catho- 
lics and fellow believers in the free world to join 
our prayers and penances with the supplications and 
sufferings of the faithful in the Church of Silence 
that they may remain true to Christ and to His Cross 
through the long-drawn-out and tormenting persecu- 
tion of the cunning cohorts of Satan. 


State regulation 
of independent schools 





David M. Knight 





| OLITICAL PRECEDENT is a dangerous thing. 
That is why Americans should look carefully at the 
principles upon which any governmental action is 
based. While the particular action may be good, the 
principle it establishes may be very bad. Then we 
will find we have opened the door to a friend and 
are unable to close it to an enemy. 


STATE VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


The Study Commission of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers met in San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 29-December 3, 1954. At the end of the con- 
vention they adopted a tentative policy statement 
which included these principles: 


It is the State’s responsibility to approve the 
establishment of nonpublic schools prior to their 
operation. 

It is the State’s responsibility to develop mini- 
mum standards which nonpublic schools must 
meet in order to continue operation; these stand- 
ards should include the areas of 1) educational 
program; 2) personnel (teachers in nonpublic 
schools should be certified on the same basis as 
those in the public schools); 8) standards of 
health, sanitation and safety; and 4) standards 
of school attendance (length of school day and: 
length of school year should conform to State 
standards for public schools). 

Schools which satisfy minimum requirements 
should be placed on a list of authorized schools; 
and any school which fails to maintain these 
standards forfeits its right to operate and should 
be dropped from the list of authorized schools 
after due warning. If the operation of a school 
has become inimical to the public interest, the 
State Department of Education should exercise 
authority to close the school. 


Nonpublic schools were represented at the conven- 
tion by Dr. Francis Parkman, executive secretary of 





Mr. Knight, S.J., of the New Orleans Province (hence 
his special acquaintance with the Louisiana school 
system), is working for a master’s degree in philosophy 
at Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash. 
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the National Council of Independent Schools. In a 
subsequent report to the NCIS, Dr. Parkman said: 


The position of State education officials is 
based on these premises. The State has a re- 
sponsibility for the education of children; parents 
have a right to send their children to nonpublic 
schools, but if they exercise that right, the edu- 
cation they thus provide for their children should 
be at least equal to that in the public schools; 
therefore the State has an interest and a respon- 
sibility to see to it that this is so; 
therefore an obligation rests some 
where (and where more appropriate- 
ly than in the State’s Department of 
Education) to examine and appraise 
nonpublic schools to make sure that 
they meet “minimum standards”; if 
on inspection and after due warning & 
a school is found to be not meeting 
minimum standards, it should not be 
allowed to offer educational services 
to the people of the State. 

The most disturbing note in all the 
implicit assumption, contrary to the 
teaching of the Church and the deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court, that 
the State has the primary responsibility 
for and right over the education of children. Pope 
Pius XI, in his encyclical Christian Education of 
Youth (1929), made it plain that the Church and the 
family have primary rights over the education of the 
young. The Supreme Court, judging between the 
rights of the state and of parents in the Oregon School 
Case, June 1, 1925, had given primary right to the 
parents: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 

all governments in this Union repose excludes 

any general power of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to receive instruction 
from public teachers only. 

The child is not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional duties. 

What constitutes a public school or a “public teach- 
er’? If the policies and personnel of the school are 
determined by the state, then no matter who owns 
and supports the school, are not the parents’ rights 
effectively destroyed? A Communist government 
would support even the Catholic Church—provided 
the teachings and personnel of the Church were 
subject to management by Moscow. 


STATE RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 


The difficulty in this question springs from the fact 
that the state undoubtedly does have some rights 
and duties in the field of education. The function of 
the state is to protect and foster the common wel- 
fare in the temporal order. This common welfare 
consists in a condition of peace and security in which 
individuals and families are free to exercise their 
rights and at the same time to pursue spiritual and 
temporal prosperity in this life. An educated citizenry 
is obviously implied in this. 
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The state should remove impediments to education. 
It should protect the right of the child to an educa- 
tion when the parents violate that right by malice 
or neglect. The state should encourage and assist 
parents to provide education, and state schools are 
a good means to do this. The state also has a right 
to insist on a certain level of physical, mental and 
moral culture and to require a necessary knowledge 
of civic and political duties. But just how far do the 
rights of the state extend in education? 

It is easy to mark out the extremes. 
The state can certainly demand read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, and some 
knowledge of the Constitution and 
principles of American government. 
The state certainly has no right com- 
pletely to dominate education. But 
where in the middle ground that is left 
do we draw the line? 


I wouldn’t want to say. It is clear 
that any control by the state that trans- 
fers the primary right and responsibil- 
ity to educate from the parents to the 
state—and this whether in theory or in 
effect—is unjust and bad. However, the State School 
Officers propose four areas in which state control is 
desirable. Let us consider those areas: 


ProposEeD AREAS OF STATE CONTROL 


First, the state, they say, should develop minimum 
standards in the area of educational program. I can 
visualize the day when those “minimum standards” 
might require during high school four years of phys- 
ics, four years of chemistry, four years of mathematics, 
four years of sociology, and perhaps a year or two 
of some such vocational training, as mechanical draw- 
ing, economics (in high school!), cooking, or even 
(improbable as it may seem, there are such courses ) 
cheerleading. 

A far-fetched supposition? What is permitted today 
may be required tomorrow. The transcripts of public- 
school boys transferring to Catholic schools sometimes 
show a small, hard core of basic humanistic courses 
buried in technology. And yet, could it not be argued 
that the state has a right to demand high technical 
skill of its citizens in this technical age? Suppose 
the demands of the state for technical courses were 
to leave no room in the curriculum for a truly human- 
istic education. How would this affect the parents’ 
right to choose the type of education their children 
will enjoy? 

Area number two: personnel. To say that teachers 


in nonpublic schools should be certified on the same | 


basis as those in public schools sounds fair enough. 
However, a distinction should be made between those 
standards which the state, as protector and promoter 
of the common weal, requires in the educators of its 
citizens and those more detailed regulations which 
the state, as manager of public schools, lays down 
for its own employes. Incompetents should not teach. 
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But between competency and certification there is a 
gantlet of courses required by some states and all 
who would teach must run it. Are these courses all 
necessary to safeguard the common good in the field 
of education? Virgil himself couldn’t teach Latin po- 
etry in a Louisiana high school; not because he 
couldn’t speak English but because he wouldn't have 
the science credits. 

The third area embraces standards of health, sani- 
tation and safety. Naturally no one should be allowed 
to hold school in a firetrap. But might not the state 
some day demand that the plant facilities of private 
schools be equal to those of public schools? Few 
Catholic schools could afford to provide buildings, 
gym facilities, lab equipment and (who knows?) 
antiseptic lighting on a par with the tax-supported 
public schools. To Catholic citizens who are support- 
ing two school systems already, this would be a 
severe blow. 

And finally we come to what is seemingly the most 
reasonable demand of all: state regulation of the 
length of the school day and year. A concrete case 
in this area reveals the attitude behind all four de- 
mands made by the State School Officers. Are these 
people simply asking legislation to prevent real sub- 
standard education? Are they trying to protect chil- 
dren and the state from incompetency in the field 
of education? Or do their demands really spring from 
a conviction that education belongs primarily to the 
state and should be controlled by the state? Judge 
for yourself how much difference it makes to the 
common weal whether class periods are 45 or 60 
minutes long. In prescribing an extra 15 minutes, 
would the state be merely assisting parents to edu- 
cate their children, or would it in effect be dictating 
the management of the school? The NCIS reports 
one instance in point: 

The State Board of Education in Louisiana 
adopted in 1951 a requirement that class periods 
be 60 minutes long, and in 1953-54 warned the 
independent schools that they would lose State 
approval if they failed to comply. Several of the 
independent schools tried out the 60-minute pe- 
riod, found it unsatisfactory and unsuited to their 
needs, and returned to a period length they found 
more satisfactory, at the same time explaining 
their action to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

A few weeks ago, in mid-November, these 
schools were given till December 1 to comply, or 
be dropped from the approved list. 


After a hearing, the deadline was extended and a 
committee appointed to study the matter. The irony 
of the situation is that, to my knowledge, two, at 
least, of the four schools involved are consistently at 
the top in scholastic contests held in Louisiana. 
There is another argument sometimes proposed 
against the private schools. It is the “democratic” 
argument about the divisive effects of segregating 
any group of children, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
into any kind of restricted school. (Obviously I am 


not referring here—nor are the public-school people, 
to be sure—to the evils of involuntary racial segrega- 
tion.) This “democratic” argument can be made to 
sound well on paper-—Catholic students in Catholic 
schools, cut off from the rest of the community, grow- 
ing up in isolation, their heads filled with who knows 
what prejudices, totally undemocratic, etc. 


On Tue REcoRD 


I have yet to see any evidence that the alumni of 
Catholic schools actually do show these bad effects. 
As a matter of fact, the student body of a Catholic 
school is much more diversified than that of a public 
school. Catholic high schools draw students from 
every residential area and social class in the city. 
Public schools serve a particular district, and the 
people of that district are often all of the same social 
status and often of the same nationality-origin and 
race. (The reshaping of public school districts has 
been proposed in the South precisely as a means to 
keep Negroes out of white schools. ) 

Or take the question of prejudice. I have yet to 
meet the Catholic who displays toward Protestantism 
anything like the misunderstanding Protestants fre- 
quently show of Catholic doctrine. Catholics are 
amazed to find quite intelligent Protestants confusing 
papal infallibility with impeccability, honor with ad- 
oration with regard to the saints and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, sacramental absolution (which presup- 
poses true repentance) with license to sin. But Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, grow up in an atmosphere 
of Protestant thought and ideals. We live, work and 
recreate with Protestants. We couldn’t isolate our- 
selves from Protestant thought if we tried. Would the 
State School Officers, under plea of “democracy,” 
require Protestants in Catholic Spain to attend Catho- 
lic schools with their neighbors? 

Education can never be religiously indifferent to a 
Catholic. The reasons for this I do not discuss here. 
An argument from practical life suffices: in the ordi- 
nary case, a Catholic who receives only public-school 
education ordinarily will simply not know his religion. 
Verification of this lies in the facts; one has but to 
examine them. 

This being true, public-school education would not 
be a means to bring Catholic Americans and Prot- 
estant Americans into closer unity. In my experience 
we get along pretty well already. Rather, the effect 
would be to sap the vitality of the Catholic faith 
here in America. 

Compulsory public-school education for all the chil- 
dren of the United States, under the control of gov- 
ernment, would not bring about harmony between 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews and agnostics. It would 
increase the tensions of those who felt their basic 
rights were being trampled under. And it would tend 
to reduce all religions to a common denominator of 
state secularism, thereby impairing all religion in- 
stead of creating harmony between all religious 
groups. 
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The Negro slave who 





captured New York ...with a love 





that was stronger than race 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


A GENTLEMAN OF OLD NEW YORK 
By Arthur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan 













“Go to Toussaint,” New Yorkers would 
say. “He will know how to help you.” 
And so the legends grew around this 
great-souled man, born a slave in Haiti, 
whose life of charity to all men over- 
came the barriers of color a century ago, 
and made him one of the most honored 
personages in early New York. Here is 
his unforgettable story. 
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FEATURE “X” 











One of the original pur- 
poses of this department, 
as suggested by the Editor- 
in-Chief (AM. 2/3/51), 
was to give us a place to 
tell what our editors found 
in their travels. Fr. Hart- 
nett here writes about a 
recent trip he made. 














IT IS SOMEWHAT EMBARRASSING to reread 
what one wrote over four years ago in inaugurating 
Feature “X.” Very few, in fact, of its suggested pur- 
poses have been fulfilled. As I had occasion from April 
28 to May 14 to make a swing through the North- 
west, West and Southwest, visiting many Jesuit com- 
munities and meeting quite a few of our subscribers 
and Associates, I thought I might try my hand at 
the kind of account of an editor’s travels which we 
had in mind as one of the original purposes of 
Feature “X.” 

It was quite a trip. My first stop, just overnight, 
was in Chicago, where Prof. Paul S. Lietz, chairman 
of the department of history of Loyola University and 
an America contributor, had been good enough to 
arrange to have me address the Historians’ Club, a 
thriving student organization, on “The New Conserva- 
tism: a Hamiltonian Critique.” From there I flew— 
the whole trip was by air—to St. Paul. Fr. Donald J. 
Keegan, S.J., director of the Jesuit Retreat House on 
Lake Demontreville, met me at the airport and drove 
me out to see his beautiful retreat premises. He then 
drove me through Minneapolis and St. Paul over to 
Our Lady of Grace rectory in Edina, where the pas- 
tor of this new and fast-expanding suburban parish, 
Fr. Louis Forrey, graciously extended to me a week- 
end of truly Christian hospitality. 

Luckily for me, since I was dog-tired, Fr. Forrey 
mixed a couple of social occasions with a deal of 
relaxing “chin music” at home. Summery weather en- 
hanced my enjoyment. Fr. Forrey had several priests 
to dinner, including two graduate students at the 
University of Minnesota. I met Mrs. Rupert Quinn 
at a hastily arranged luncheon the Quinns got up 
for me. Mrs. Quinn has a leading role in the Bellar- 
mine Circles, which discuss international affairs from 
a Catholic point of view. I also improvised a sermon 
for two Sunday Masses on the needs which the Catho- 
lic press fulfils. The sermon proved very handy 
throughout my trip. 

The flight from Minneapolis to Spokane on Sunday, 
May 1, was my longest jump, taking five hours. On 
this hop my curiosity got the better of me. We were 
in a Boeing Stratocruiser, the kind Northwest uses 
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in its flights to Hawaii. Midway to Spokane I decided 
to see what the lounge below was like. Unfortunately, 
over Billings, Montana, the weather turned turbulent 
and I spent the rest of the flight strapped together 
with a very pleasant fellow whose company I was 
in no mood to enjoy. We climbed to 24,000 feet, as 
high as the plane would go, to evade the storm, but 
to little avail. It wasn’t bad, really, but even moderate 
airdrops and swishing around gave me a very deep 
appreciation of surface means of transportation. To 
make things worse, the fellow passenger to my right 
was reading a magazine article on the wonders of 
modern rail travel. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE NORTHWEST 


Spokane was a new world to me because I had 
never been to the Northwest before. I felt very much 
at home at Gonzaga University. Fr. Richard Twohy, 
formerly of the staff of America, teaches political 
science there. I renewed friendship with Fr. Anthony 
Corrigan, with whom I had worked on his compre- 
hensive article, “Financial problems of Catholic col- 
leges” (Am. 4/2/53), when he was a graduate stu- 
dent in education at Fordham. It turned out that 
Fr. John Evoy, superior, and I had met before. He 
and Fr. Francis Corkery, president, made me feel 
that I was part of the family. Fr. James Linden, re- 
gent of Gonzaga’s School of Law, who hails from 
Milwaukee, kindly undertook to show me around. J 
enjoyed a chat with John Sisk, who writes for us. 

What struck my fancy at Gonzaga was the new, 
small but beautiful and very modern women’s dormi- 
tory and companion Student Union, which provides 
dining facilities for both men and women students. 
Building in the Northwest and especially in the South- 
west seems to be marvelously economical. The new 
Gonzaga High School, for example, is almost a miracle 
of very modern yet economical construction. Fr. 
Gordon Toner, principal, enabled me to see the whole 
thing in nothing flat. It was built to accommodate 
1,000 high-school students, complete with ideal gym- 
nasium and locker facilities, dining room and library, 
for only $1.16 million, as much as $1 million of it 
already collected with the hearty support of Bishop 
White. 

In the “East,” which out there means any place 
this side of the Rockies, I feel sure it would have 
cost $2 million to produce the equivalent. Of course, 
they get along without basements. They use hollow 
concrete blocks. The pure snowiness of the buildings 
and their picture-frame windows make an impres- 
sion of great brightness and lightsomeness. In the 
West and Southwest this reflects the sun. In the 
cloudy Northwest, it gives a campus a cheering aspect. 

It was a pleasure to address the Jesuit scholastics 
at Mount St. Michael’s Seminary just outside Spokane. 
Through the courtesy of Fr. John Dunne, rector, I 
was able to confer with a number of young Jesuit 
seminarians who have been sending us and other 
publications very promising manuscripts. 
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Seattle, of course, to which I hopped on May 4, 
is a city of unique natural beauty, poised as it is on 
Puget Sound. Here, again, my Jesuit confréres were 
extremely friendly. I had previously met Fr. A. A. 
Lemieux, president, as well as several members of 
his community. Fr. Frederick Harrison, who reviews 
for us (especially books on the Crusades) met me 
at the airport and, less than 24 hours later, drove me 
around town en route to the airfield for my departure. 

I was asked to address about 100 students in Seattle 
University’s new college building. They also have, a 
block off their campus, a new women’s dormitory 
which is a dream. It accommodates over 300 students 
and cost, I believe, only $360,000. Fr. Francis Kane, 
treasurer, who was good enough to take me around, 
also showed me the new Jesuit faculty building now 
going up. S. U.’s new Student Union has very spa- 
cious quarters for dining and for the students’ leisure 
hours, as well as offices for student activities. This 
university is progressing much faster and has already 
a much larger plant than I had realized. I didn’t have 
time to see all its schools, such as engineering, nor 
to inspect its new men’s dormitory, not yet completed. 

My stopover in Portland was just long enough to 
transact the business which occasioned my going to 
the West Coast. We convened at the Jesuit Retreat 
House alongside the new St. Ignatius Church and 
parish school. Portland confirmed my impression that 
the Northwest is a lovely region to live in and that, 
if it gets the electrical power Fr. Mark Fitzgerald, 
C.S.C., wrote about in these pages two weeks ago, 
it can look forward to almost unlimited industrial 
expansion. The Oregon Journal for May 5, I noticed, 
ran a prediction that this expansion could mean 8 
million more jobs and a population of 10 million for 
that State alone. 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


My long week-end in San Francisco gave me a 
chance to renew acquaintance with friends I had met 
there in the spring of 1951. Dean Lloyd Luckmann 
of San Francisco City College gathered a dozen 
friends together for a luncheon in the Palace Hotel. 
The group included Rom Landau, our contributor on 
Moroccan problems, who is now on the staff of the 
American Academy of Asian Studies in San Fran- 
cisco, and Judge Robert McWilliams, whose learned 
paper on “The Privilege against Self-Incrimination” 
appeared in the Catholic Mind for last October. 

An interesting objection was raised in the discus- 
sion period following a quickie version of my St. 
Paul sermon. It concerned the propriety of the Catho- 
lic press’ taking a stand on a “purely economic” ques- 
tion like the “right-to-work” bills, as in Father Masse’s 
America article, which had just reached the Coast. 
The objector took the position that, as far as he was 
concerned, the place to go for guidance on economic 
questions was the Wall Street Journal, whose “Amer- 
icanism and free enterprise” suited him to the ground. 

My answer, which was a bit blunt, was that the 





WS] was not the ultimate norm of morality and that 
Catholic moralists must scrutinize and assay its ideol- 
ogy as well as that of everybody else. 

Dr. Luckmann also held a reception to which he 
invited the handful of Associates we have in the San 
Francisco area and other interested persons. There 
I made contact with my boyhood friend, Edward K. 
Ryan (brother of Fr. Richard Ryan, S.J., president of 
Regis College of Denver) and his wife, both natives 
of the small town in northern Michigan where I 
myself first saw the light of day. Among other cour- 
tesies they showed me, in most generous fashion, they 
drove me down to Alma College, the Jesuit theo- 
logical seminary for both the Oregon and California 
Provinces, where I again trotted out my St. Paul talk 
and answered questions. 

Just one week after leaving St. Paul I left San 
Francisco for Los Angeles, but only to be driven to 
Ojai in Ventura (really San Buenaventura) County, 
about 70 miles north and somewhat inland. There I 
was for two days the guest of AssociATE James 
Keenan and his brother Frank of Chicago, who now 
own “The Oaks,” the beautiful resort hotel at Ojai. It 
proved an ideal place to relax. Fr. Philip Holland, 
O.S.A., pastor of lovely little St. Thomas Aquinas 
Church next to “The Oaks,” drove me out to Matilija 
Dam through the mountains in which Ojai nestles on 
a relatively warm sunny spot. He also took me to 
Villanova Prep, the nicely situated Augustinian board- 
ing school, for lunch. Fr. Wilbert Kirk, O.S.A., prior 
and headmaster, invited me to address the high- 
schoolers, so I again obliged with my St. Paul routine. 

My next stop was Tucson, but only for one evening. 
I had previously visited Phoenix, so I figured I 
might as well spend an evening with Chicago friends 
now soaking up the sun and breathing the hot dry 
air of Arizona. I said Mass the next morning at 
SS. Peter and Paul Church, where Auxiliary Bishop 
Francis J. Green, whom I had met in 1951, is pastor. 

Phoenix is just 27 minutes by air from Tucson. My 
1951 visit there had been so cordial that I felt as if 
I were meeting old friends again. “Dick” Walsh, a ~ 
devoted AssociaTE, met me at the airport and con- 
fided to me that he would that evening be announced 
as having been made a Knight of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great for the success which had attended 
the committee he chairmaned to raise $1 million for 
Bishop Daniel J. Gercke’s new Tucson diocesan semi- 
nary. The other big Catholic news in Phoenix was 
that a student at Brophy Prep, a depression casualty 
which Bishop Gercke graciously returned to the 
Jesuits three years ago, had just won the national 
essay contest annually conducted by the President’s 
committee for the physically handicapped. The stu- 
dent, Edward Petyak, taught by Fr. Vincent Dough- 
erty, merited a trip to Washington to be presented 
with the prize of $1,000 by President Eisenhower on 
May 23. Brophy, by the way, takes some boarders. 

I addressed the Phoenix Serra Club luncheon of 
May 12 on the Catholic press. The discussion ran 
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mostly to “right-to-work” laws, since Arizona, which 
has had such a law for seven or eight years, recently 
wrote it into its State Constitution. Bishop Gercke 
had a fortnight previously severely criticized its pro- 
visions. What I like about Phoenix is that even con- 
troversial questions like this one are discussable there 
in a friendly but still very frank way. 

Through “Dick” Walsh I had a wonderful reunion 
with the friends I had met in Phoenix in 1951: Father 
(now Monsignor) Robert Donohoe, who is now also 
diocesan dean of Maricopa County; Commissioner 
(now Mayor) Frank Murphy; and Associate Read 
Mullan, who is very prominent in both Catholic and 
civic enterprises and was last year chosen Phoenix’s 
“Man of the Year.” (Some of our readers may re- 
member his uncle, the late Rev. Elder Mullan, S.J.). 
Phoenix impresses me as like Syracuse, N. Y., in the 
initiative and enterprise shown by Catholic laymen. 

Anyone who visits Phoenix would do well to visit 
Monsignor Donohoe’s beautiful new church, rectory 
and parish school, St. Agnes. The aircooled church, 
equipped with every modern facility, including air- 
cooled, glassed-in accommodations for invalids and 
mothers with children, is another marvel of taste and 
economy. 

My airlines luck, which had been phenomenal, be- 
gan to run out on my departure from Phoenix on 
Friday, May 13. However, the re-scheduling enabled 
me to stop over in Kansas City long enough to spurt 
out to Rockhurst College to visit the community at 
recreation and be shown, under the guidance of Fr. 
Maurice Van Ackeren, its president, the superb new 
Jesuit faculty building. This unplanned visit length- 
ened the list of Jesuit colleges and universities I have 
visited to 25 out of 28. Fairfield in Connecticut, 


Creighton in Omaha and the new Wheeling (W. Va.) 
College are the only ones I’ve missed. 

My final stop was in Saint Louis, where I got 
around to inspecting the impressive new Jesuit scho- 
lasticate, Fusz Memorial, kitty-corner from Saint 
Louis University. Fortunately, I there ran into Fr. 
John Tracy Ellis, professor of American Church His- 
tory at Catholic University, editor of the American 
Catholic Historical Review and author of the excel- 
lent two-volume life of Cardinal Gibbons. He was 
being shown around by Prof. Roy Wilkins, head of 
the department of psychology at Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, so we all had lunch together. 

My purpose in Saint Louis was to attend at least 
the opening session of the national meeting of the 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Af- 
fairs at Maryville College of the Sacred Heart. I had 
time only to say hello to fellow members, listen to 
Father Ellis’ excellent paper and to gather material 
for our editorial of last week on the meeting. 

The Saint Louis CCICA meeting was actually a 
most fitting way to wind up a tour which must have 
taken me 6,500 miles and showed me everywhere the 
incredible rate at which the parishes and educational 
institutions of the Church in America are growing. 
For the CCICA (not alone, of course) keeps asking, 
in the midst of our sensational amplification of edu- 
cational facilities, for a corresponding elevation and 
refinement of intellectual quality in our academic and 
other intellectual work. There is an old maxim of the 
schoolmen, “the greater the extension, the less the 
comprehension.” We have to work at both lest the 
Lord’s verdict be applied to us: “These things you 
should have done, and not left those undone.” 

Rosert C, HARTNETT 





The Ked Carpet— 
protest and reply 


I must protest against Béla Fabian’s review of Mar- 
shall MacDuffie’s The Red Carpet in your issue of 
February 5. I do this reluctantly because it is my 
experience that in such controversies the book in 
question gets lost sight of. I do, however, feel that 
the review was so grossly unfair and blatantly in- 
accurate that not only was injustice done to Mr. 
MacDuffie as author and ourselves as publishers, but 
also your readers may have been induced to pass 
by a book they would have found valuable and 
interesting. 





Mr. Brockway, writer of the first letter, is vice presi- 
dent of W. W. Norton & Co., publishers of The Red 
Carpet. Dr. Fabian, writer of the second, a former 
president of the Hungarian Independent Democratic 
Party, is a regular book reviewer for AMERICA. 
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The first 25 of the 69 lines in the review are de- 
voted to the fact that a number of books about 
Russia, including Mr. MacDuffie’s, have been written 
by people who do not speak Russian. This is true. 
It is, however, also true that a number of reviews, 
including Mr. Fabian’s, have been written by people 
who either haven't visited Russia at all or who haven't 
been there in the past five or ten or fifteen years. 
This phase of the argument, I submit, comes down 
to: “But you didn’t hear what they whispered at 
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Smolensk in 1938,” countered by, “But you didn’t see 
Alma-Ata in 1953.” This is argumentum ad hominem, 
which is a fallacy. 

The next 15 lines of Mr. Fabian’s review are de- 
voted to his charge that Mr. MacDuffie “photographed 
only what would help Communist propaganda.” 

This charge overlooks the fact that many of Mr. 
MacDuffie’s photographs were taken while he was 
traveling alone, with no one else in the compartment 
so that no one could see what he did. Many others 
were taken as he roamed city streets alone; and he 
was frequently questioned and once was hauled into 
the police station (see pp. 178-178), causing some- 
thing of an uproar because he was not constantly 
surrounded by secret police and interpreters. 

In any case, Mr. Fabian’s charge would make sense 
only if one believed that Communist propaganda is 
helped by pictures of women doing heavy manual 
labor, of towns that consist entirely of shacks, of main 
highways without traffic, of markets without food, ‘of 
three policemen on one street corner, and so on. In 
lines 58-61 Mr. Fabian recognizes that the “photo- 
graphs . . . may not look particularly inspiring to 
Americans.” If this is so, how can they be thought to 
be effective Communist propaganda? And if they 
are not effective propaganda, but rather the reverse, 
how can Mr. Fabian claim (lines 68-69) that the 
Communists outwitted Mr. MacDuffie? 

The same point applies to lines 61-63 of Mr. Fa- 
bian’s review, which claim that the “conversations 

. which may seem quite normal, were staged by 
interpreters.” Mr. MacDuffie is well aware that at 
least some of the conversations were staged; yet if 
they were all staged, one must conclude that the 
interpreters were very stupid. Note especially pages 
239-40 in the book. Again: who outwitted whom? 
Incidentally, anyone who finds the reported conversa- 
tions “quite normal” must, I think, lead a most pe- 
culiar social life. 

Lines 40 through 57 of Mr. Fabian’s review contain 
four comments on specific parts of the book: 

1) Lines 40-47 take issue with the caption of one 
picture (there are 77 pictures in the book). This is 
the one place in the entire review where Mr. Fabian 
may have a point. Maybe “typical” isn’t the right 
word; but I don’t know, because I’ve never been to 
Georgia. And even if “typical” should not be the 
right word, the “substantial” (the word is Mr. Fa- 
bian’s ) home does not look attractive to this American. 

2) Lines 47-50 of Mr. Fabian’s review complain 
that Mr. MacDuffie’s “photographs show the still-open 
churches, but not the many churches which have been 
turned into libraries and clubs.” Actually shown are 
St. Basil’s in Red Square (a landmark that can’t be 
missed and is not commented on), “Moscow’s only 
synagogue” (note Mr. MacDuffie’s word “only”) and 
“the church in Zaporozhe” (note the word “the”). 
Note also in the text of the book (pp. 123-124) this 
passage (among others): “There seems to be freedom 
of religion, all right—but there’s also evidence of an 


unrelenting opposition to it that apparently is very 
effective. There are 55 churches in Moscow for a 
population of 5 to 7 million . . . New York City 
(population 8 million) has more than 2,600 places 
of worship.” Thus Mr. MacDuffie says the opposite 
of what Mr. Fabian implies he says. 

3) Lines 51-56 of Mr. Fabian’s review say that 
“Mr. MacDuffie .. . said in his book that he had 
access to everything.” This statement of Mr. Fabian’s 
is a plain untruth. What Mr. MacDuffie actually does 
say (p. xiv) is that, “there were, inevitably, aspects 
of Soviet life that one in my position in such a period 
of time could not get at adequately: the extent of 
concentration camps and conditions within them. . .” 

4) Lines 56-57 of Mr. Fabian’s review say that 
Mr. MacDuffie “was completely unaware of these un- 
pleasant surroundings [prison camps].” This again is 
an untruth. See the passage on p. xiv cited above; 
also p. 188, where Mr. MacDuffie describes an at- 
tempt to get to see such a camp; and finally p. 318, 
where he says: “I was denied a chance to visit Soviet 
prisons and slave-labor camps. But I didn’t have to 
see oppression to know it was there. . .” 

Lines 64-65 of Mr. Fabian’s review say: “Such 
books as The Red Carpet are very dangerous.” I 
wonder how The Red Carpet is dangerous. Does it 
hurt us to know as much as we can about the Soviet 
Union? Are we so stupid that when Mr. MacDuffie 
tells us of arguments he had with Russians, we are 
immediately convinced by what the Russians said 
rather than by what Mr. MacDuffie said? (If so, we 
are in a sorry state indeed. ) 

I submit that Mr. Fabian’s review does not indi- 
cate an understanding of our American tradition, 
which is not afraid of books, and which holds that 
free men are capable of forming correct judgments. 

I have discussed above the entire review except for 
lines 65-68, in which we have the leering disclaimer, 
unhappily so prevalent in our political life today. We 
are told that Mr. MacDuffie is not a Communist; but 
we are given to understand—the technique of course 
requires that nothing libelous per se be said—that he 
is a dupe, and that this is “very dangerous,” if not 
actually subversive or treasonable. We now have a 
word for this technique; it is mcecarthyism. 

So what does Mr. Fabian’s review come down to? 
I say it is a tissue of irrelevancy, innuendo and un- 
truth. Only a handful of specific references to the 
books are made; and of these all except one are either 
half-untruths or outright untruths. And the one that 
is neither a half-untruth not an outright untruth is 
at best a half-truth. Georce P. Brockway 


Since space is limited, I cannot give Mr. Brockway 
a detailed answer to each of his objections, nor, in- 
deed, do I think it necessary. The objections boil 
down, as I see them, to two. 

The first is the matter of communication. Could 
Mr. MacDuffie, who admittedly speaks no Russian, 
get fair answers to his questions? When Mr. Mac- 
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Duffie was visited by two members of the Soviet 
Legation in Washington to talk over his journey, he 
asked to take along his own interpreters. Was this, 
one might ask, because Mr. MacDuffie knew from his 
earlier experiences in the USSR that the interpreters 
to be placed at his disposal would be ones employed 
by the secret police and specially prepared for him? 

When Mr. MacDuffie had his four-hour interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev, notes were taken by Zorya, the 
interpreter. Thereafter, the interpreter disappeared for 
five days. Says Mr. MacDuffie (p. 214): “A good 
student of the Soviet Union here has given me what 
I think is the real answer [to the question why she 
disappeared] . . . she was protecting herself from 
the little bureaucrats between her [self] and him 
[Khrushchev] . . . She went to the MVD and got a 
clearance [for the notes].” 

Further, the “answers” given to Mr. MacDuffie by 
the interpreters for the persons being interviewed are 
monotonous in their uniformity (see pp. 184, 157, 180, 
182, 313 and 314). Can this represent Mr. MacDuffie’s 
getting the real reactions of the people—or was he 
getting the reactions the interpreters wanted him to 
get? 

I assume that the author, who traveled 10,000 
miles within 60 days, had no opportunity to notice 
the symptoms of the revolution paralyzing Soviet ag- 
riculture and industrial production referred to by 
Mr. Khrushchev in his speech to the Supreme Soviet 
on January 25, 1955. It surprises me, however, that, 
on his numerous visits to factories, he apparently 
never encountered groups of political prisoners 
marched from their camps to the factories along the 
same roads used by the author. 

Though Mr. MacDuffie states that he knows of 
the existence of the concentration camps, nowhere 
in the book does he ask questions about them—cer- 
tainly not when his interpreters are present, and how 
could he ask when “roaming the streets alone,” since 
he spoke no Russian? 

The second main objection is the matter of the 
photographs. Undoubtedly Mr. MacDuffie did take 
many when he was alone, but my point is that, how- 


ever dreary some of the scenes may appear, judged 
by American standards, they still do not represent 
Russian life as it is. And I am still puzzled by the 
freedom Mr. MacDuffie claims he had, especially in 
view of the photographs in Life (January 17, 1955), 
which carry the note; “Cartier-Bresson [the photog- 
rapher] took pictures only where he had permission 
to do so.” 

Mr. MacDuffie says (p. 27): “The history of what 
has happened to many Russians who associated with 
foreign officials in the past now makes most Russian 
citizens treat a visiting diplomat or correspondent 
like a leper in the Middle Ages.” But in the preface 
(p. xiv), he raises the question: “Why did they let 
me in and give me so much freedom?” They did so, 
I submit, because they knew that Mr. MacDuffie 
speaks no Russian; they knew from his earlier visits 
what I can only call his naiveté and they knew that, 
being neither a Communist nor a fellow traveler, his 
report would go down better with Americans. I be- 
lieve that the entire book substantiates this analysis. 
despite difficulties with individual passages. 

That Mr. MacDuffie’s report was not at all dis- 
tasteful to Russian authorities seems evident from an 
AP dispatch in the New York Times (February 2, 
1955, shortly after the appearance of The Red Car- 
pet). It is datelined Moscow, February 1, and reports 
the return of Mr. MacDuffie to the USSR as an at- 
torney for an American business concern. Mr. Mac- 
Duffie is apparently welcome to return; I cannot con- 
ceive that anyone who had given a true picture of 
life in the USSR today would be so welcome. 

Finally, I was not engaging, in my review, in “book 
burning.” I am not afraid of books, nor do I wish 
the American public to be. But I believe that it is 
the duty of a reviewer to point out the danger of 
being misled by books when he sees it. I still be- 
lieve that The Red Carpet is a dangerous book— 
unconsciously, unintentionally so. Its danger lies in 
the picture it gives of contemporary Russian life, a 
picture which is contradicted by every report I get 
from Russia and the Iron Curtain countries. 

BELA FABIAN 
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MY LEFT FOOT 





By Christy Brown. Simon & Schuster. 
178p. $3 


Picture the turbulent emotions of a 
sensitive adolescent boy, intellectually 
alert and intensely interested in people 
and in things. Then conceive of all of 
these reactions in a lad who is so badly 
crippled that he is unable to walk, to 
use his hands or even to utter an in- 
telligible word, and you have a partial 
picture of Christy Brown. A partial 
picture, I say, for to make it complete 
you would have to be able to compre- 
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hend his indomitable will and allow 
for the effect upon him of a wonderful 
mother. 

Christy was number 10 in a Dublin 
family of 22 and he was born with 
cerebral palsy, an organic defect of 
the brain, though, fortunately for all 
concerned, of a type which left him in- 
tellectually unimpaired. All that really 
worked in his poor wasted body were 
his eyes and his left foot, and it was 
through the latter that he communi- 
cated with the outside world. His only 
means of locomotion was, as he put it, 
“on his bottom.” 

The drama of this remarkable boy’s 
intellectual awakening and of his learn- 
ing to write and paint pictures with 
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pencil and brush held between his 
toes is all recounted in this auto- 
biographical volume. The story, which 
was written and rewritten laboriously, 
makes one ashamed of his own puny 
complaints and his grumblings. 

The natural joyousness of the heavily 
populated Brown household was thera- 
peutic in Christy’s case. Until the 
rickety old heirloom go-cart which he 
used as his chariot broke down, like 
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the “one-hoss shay,” Christy was in- 
cluded in the expeditions of his bro- 
thers and their cronies. Not infre- 
quently his life and limb and those of 
the populace were endangered as the 
gang went lickety-split on some foray— 
perhaps to go swimming—where on oc- 
casions they undressed Christy and 
threw him in the water. The inevitable 
collapse of the go-cart marooned him 
and he underwent a depressive period 
which had lasting influence upon him. 

There are heartaches in the story, 
even as the boy’s incredible accom- 
plishments are detailed. Owing to a 
scarcity of books, much of his reading 
was in Dickens. Consequently, when 
he began to write, his language was 
Dickensian and many of his words 
were obsolete. It gives pause to us 
who are loquacious when we read that 
once, when his writing palled on him, 
he said: “I would rather have an hour’s 
fierce argument with a pal or a few 
moments of soft chatter with a girl 
than write the greatest book on earth.” 
To think how many of us waste this 
simple gift! 

This is an intensely human and in- 
spiring document throughout. At 
times one can almost feel his frustra- 
tions and the sufferings which brought 
him near to despair: “I was soon to 
realize that it was this very affliction 
which I regarded in my worst mo- 
ments as a curse from God that was to 
bring a strange beauty in my life.” 
Here his suffering was spiritualized— 
a phenomenon which is beyond the 
ken of so many of us. 

There are girls in the picture: Kat- 
riona Delahunt, a lovely and kindly 
person; Jenny, who was sweet to 
Christy but who, as is the wont of 
many freckle-faced kids, grew up, be- 
came pretty and moved off to some- 
where. The mother, who was the heart 
and guiding spirit of the whole affair, 
remains in the background. Most mem- 
bers of the family had a role to play 
before they married and moved on. 
The father, a bricklayer, played an 
essential part. There was Collis, the 
man who taught Christy to write and 
who arranged for his eventual admis- 
sion to the rehabilitation clinic where 
people broken in body and spirit find 
new hope for a useful existence. 

All these are described graphically 
as they were seen by a boy whose 
brain was furiously at work but whose 
members responded with a discourag- 
ing slowness. 

The book is well worth having. The 
boy can write; he has a simple tale to 
tell, a tale of the love of people and 
their devotion to a crippled child. Read 
it and you'll never grumble again about 
collections for the eradication of di- 
seases whose names sound strange to 
you, Francis J. BRACELAND 
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AN END TO INNOCENCE 








By Leslie A, Fiedler. Beacon Press. 
Cloth $3.50. Paper $1.25 


This provocative collection of essays 
on American life and letters is strung 
together on the thread of what Mr. 
Fiedler calls our “innocence.” By that 
he means the dominant characteris- 
tic of our fast-vanishing American cul- 
tural adolescence. These papers are a 
blend of political insights, cultural 
evaluations and literary criticism, and 
have previously been published in 
Commentary, Encounter, Kenyon Re- 
view, Partisan Review and New 
Leader. 

In his preface the author, who is 
chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Montana State University, tells 
us exactly what to expect. He an- 
nounces his intention of telling what 
to him seems the truth about his world 
and himself “as a liberal, intellectual, 
writer, American and Jew.” He does 
not shun these categories. He feels 
himself representative of a class, a 
generation, a certain temper. 

As he warns the reader, Mr. Fiedler 
loves to generalize. He confesses that 
he is a polemicist both by training and 
instinct. Schooled in the newer critical 
methods, he gives the letters of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg the “same care- 
ful scrutiny we have learned to prac- 
tise on the shorter poems of John 
Donne.” The result is that this book 
contains about as honest and conscien- 
tious a study of certain phases of con- 
temporary American life as we are 
likely to find, 

Of his 13 essays, Fiedler’s most 
searching ones, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, are those on Hiss-Chambers, 
the Rosenbergs and McCarthy and the 
intellectuals. These make the book 
worth the price of admission. Together 
they form an unflinching analysis of 
the plight of the liberal intellectual in 
mid-century America. Not all the lib- 
erals are going to like this book, which 
deals as harshly with the idols of the 
left as it does with those of the right. 
In this it resembles the brilliant Shame 
and Glory of the Intellectuals (Bea- 
con Press, 1953) by Peter Viereck. 

The liberals will not like An End 
to Innocence because Fiedler says 
things like this: “It is not necessary 
that we liberals be self-flagellants. We 
have desired good, and we have done 
some; but we have also done great 
evil” (p. 24). Though American lib- 
eralism may still find it hard to leave 
its garden of illusions, “it can dally 
no longer: the age of innocence is 
dead.” 


Political innocence died, or should 
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By Josef Schilliger, translated by 
David Heimann. The absorbing, 
true story of the Japanese scien- 
tist, patriot, and Catholic, Dr. 
Paul Nagai, who was caught in 
the atomic blast of Nagasaki in 
1945. His heroic work among 
the survivors, in spite of grave 
personal risks and injuries, 
earned him a citation from the 
Pope. The Japanese parliament 
named Dr. Nagai a national hero, 
and just before he died of the 
irradiation to which he had ex- 
posed himself in the service of 
his countrymen, he received the 
honor of an unprecedented visit 
from the emperor himself. A 
compelling account of human 
courage and saintly sacrifice. 
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have died, with the Hiss case. Liber- 
als must now openly declare that their 
liberal principles are not in themselves 
a guarantee against evil. The author 
warns that there is “no magic in the 
words ‘left’ or ‘progressive’ or ‘Social- 
ist’ that can prevent deceit and abuse 
of power.” 

On the alleged anti-intellectualism 
of our time Fiedler is especially pene- 
trating. Why does the ordinary man 
resent the intellectual? It is because 
the liberal has failed to make a frank 
confession that he was wrong about 
Soviet Russia. And the liberals 


. . were wrong, drastically 
wrong, about the most important 
political fact of our time. The un- 
palatable truth we [liberals] have 
been discovering is that the buf- 
foons and bullies, those who 
knew really nothing about the So- 
viet Union at all, were right— 
stupidly right, if you will, acci- 
dentally right, right for the wrong 
ya but damnably right (p. 


When “the last negative persistence 
of the belief in the Soviet Union as a 
touchstone of human decency” has 
been purged from the liberal credo, 
we shall have won, he hints, a major 
battle in the campaign against anti- 
intellectualism. Why, he asks, does 
the reconverted liberal often find it 
impossible to forgive Louis Budenz 
or Whittaker Chambers, though what 
they “betrayed” is what he now be- 
lieves to be evil? 

There is special charm about the 
author’s account (in “Roman Holi- 
day”) of how he and his family spent 
Passover in Rome. But there is also 
the profound and eternal sadness of 
the homeless Jew in the passage where 
he tells how in Rome 


... the rhythms of the year, the 
rhythms of life itself, are the 
rhythms of the Church; and to be 
outside those rhythms as an 
American and a Jew is to be ex- 
cluded as no one can ever be ‘in 
America, where one’s loneliness 
is what he shares with all his 
neighbors. 


Fiedler recalls that the former Chief 
Rabbi of Rome has become a Catholic. 
He says he saw the former rabbi at 
the university, where he now lectures, 
“distrait and melancholy.” But Leslie 
Fiedler is too honest a writer not to 
add: “. . . or perhaps it is only that I 
expected, wanted, him to seem so” 
(p. 116). 

The book-jacket tells us that peo- 
ple who once read a Fiedler essay in 
a journal go around afterwards trying 
to ferret out others. Those who dis- 
cover this collection are not likely to 
dispute that claim. 

THurRSTON N. Davis 


Loyola as educator 


SAINT IGNATIUS’ IDEA OF A 
JESUIT UNIVERSITY 








By George E. Ganss, S.J. Marquette 
U. 3868p. $5.50 


The life and labors of St. Ignatius 
Loyola have interested innumerable 
persons during the past four centuries. 
As far back as 1572, only six years 
after the famous educator’s death, 
there appeared Pedro de Ribadeneira’s 
Vita Ignatii Loyolae, which was fol- 




















lowed by a host of other writings in 
several languages on Ignatian ideas 
and influence. Considerable attention 
was also focused over the centuries 
upon Jesuit schools and teachers, as 
evidenced by such works as Pontal’s 
L’Université et les Jésuites (1877). 
Not only Catholic educators, as would 
be expected,. but also non-Catholics 
have been active in discussing and 
appraising the educational thought 
and practices advocated by Loyola. 

Francis Bacon was probably the 
first figure of prominence who was 
loud in his praises of Jesuit education. 
His summary statement, “Take ex- 
ample by the schools of the Jesuits, 
for better do not exist,” has been 
quoted countless times, Others have 
echoed similar sentiments, in spite of 
religious differences. To cite a more 
recent example, Henry Barnard wrote 
in 1858 that “the past as well as the 
present organization of the schools of 
the Jesuits—the course of instruction, 
methods of teaching and discipline— 
are worthy of profound study by 
teachers and educators who would 
profit by the experience of wise and 
learned men.” 

In the face of such testimony, one 
might expect to find a goodly number 
of studies of the fons et origo of Ig- 
natius’ educational philosophy, the 


Constituciones de la Compania de 
Jestis, which dates from 1550-51 and 
which he continued to revise with 
“Clarifications and Observations” (Dec- 
laraciones y avisos) until his death. 
Interestingly enough, more are fa- 
miliar with the Ratio Studiorum of 
1599 than with the work on which it 
was based. Relatively little notice 
seems to have been given to the peda- 
gogical analysis of the Constitutions, 
in particular to Part Four, which Fr. 
Ganss characterizes as “the greatest 
educational document of the Society 
of Jesus.” The appearance of a new 
work on this significant source of 
Jesuit educational theory and _ prac- 
tice is, consequently, a welcome event 
for all who are seriously interested in 
the history of education. 

Fr. Ganss, director of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Marquette Univer- 
sity, has performed a highly useful 
service with his translation of Part 
Four of the Constitutions from the 
original Spanish. In addition to his 
smooth rendering of the text, which 
takes up only some fifty-odd pages, 
he offers pertinent background ma- 
terial, such as Ignatius’ educational 
background, his conception of the 
Jesuit university, the relations of his 
ideas to the cultural context of the 
Renaissance, an analysis of the Con- 
stitutions and other enlightening in- 
formation, always with documentary 
support. 

Fr. Ganss also appends a survey 
of the development of the teaching of 
Latin, a description of the methods of 
teaching philosophy and theology in 
St. Ignatius’ day and a brief discus- 
sion of the relevance of Ignatian 
thought to liberal and general educa- 
tion. The student and the dedicated 
reader will find the bibliography, the 
illustrations and the detailed index 
very useful. 

The principles underlying the Con- 
stitutions are as follows: education 
helps in the attainment of the objec- 
tive of the Society of Jesus—the sal- 
vation and perfection of its members 
through working for the salvation 
and perfection of others; the curric- 
ulum leads to a scientifically reasoned 
Catholic outlook on life; education 
trains the whole man to the excel- 
lence or skill of his natural and super- 
natural faculties; higher education 
must be both intellectual and moral; 
theology and scholastic philosophy are 
the cornerstones of the higher cur- 
riculum; abundant personal activity 
is essential to true excellence in 
studies; professors must show per- 
sonal interest in their students; the 
major aim of the Jesuit universities is 
transmission of the cultural heritage 
together with the discovery of new 
truths. 
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| The first Campion Award, presented by 
Tue Catuotic Boox Cus for eminent and 
long-standing service in the cause of letters 
was given to Jacques Maritain. The Cam- 
pion Award will be given annually by this 
club to an outstanding Catholic writer. This 
is another example of what THE CATHOLIC 
Book Ctuvs is doing for and in the field of 
Catholic literature. 

The Catuotic Book Cxvs is owned and 
directed by The America Press. It is the 
first, the original CatHotic Book Ctus. 

Its editorial board is headed by Father 
Harold C. Gardiner, Literary Editor of 
America, author of Norms for the Novel, 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, etc. 
The executive secretary is Miss Mildred 
McSkimming of The America Press staff. 
The President is Father Joseph F. Mac- 
Farlane, business manager of the America 
Press. 


On the editorial board with Father 

Gardiner is Monsignor Joseph M. Egan, 

pastor of a busy parish in the Bronx and 

for 18 years professor of history in New 

York’s diocesan seminary. Also Anne Fre- 

mantle—mother, convert, and for a time 

special correspondent of the London Times 

to Moscow. And Dr. Francis X. Connolly, 

Fordham, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., chairman of 

the English Department at Fordham, 

author, textbook writer and editor. And 

| Dr. James Edward Tobin, father of five 

children, Boston College graduate, M.A., 

and Ph.D. at Fordham, ten years head of 

Graduate English Department at Fordham, 

author, editor, publisher’s consultant, Eng- 

lish professor at Queens College, New 
York. 

Ten manuscripts are rejected for every 
book that is accepted. 

A free book is offered to everyone who 
joins the club. A selection card is sent each 
month naming the coming choice. Keep the 
card and the book is sent. Return it and no 
book or some other book of your own choice 
of those offered is sent. There is no obliga- 
tion to take a definite number of books. 
The CatHotic Book Cxus chooses care- 
fully, wisely, well for its readers. It fur- 

nishes a monthly newsletter with reviews 
and recommendations of other good reading 
as well as the current selection. 

Why don’t you try a quality Book Club? 
Without stirring from your home, good 
books from all over the world come to you 
from the rare combined wisdom of expert 
consultants. 


The June selection—an inspiring and 
superbly written biography—appears on the 
back cover of this issue of AMERICA. 
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Further principles are: training 
should be psy~hologically fitted to the 
ages, capacities and interests of grow- 
ing young people; suitable means— 
curriculum and methods—must be 
found for the realization of the edu- 
cational objectives; educational pro- 
cedures are to be adapted to the vary- 
ing circumstances of times, places and 
persons; the best elements in the con- 
temporary educational systems should 
be adapted to the needs of Catholic 
education; the best educational ele- 
ments of the past are to be preserved, 
the obsolete are to be discarded and 
the worth-while new are to be added 
according to current needs; effective 
education calls for a courageous but 
prudent attitude of experimentation 
and discussion; and the Jesuit plan of 
general education comprises the hu- 
manities, the arts (philosophy, natural 
science, mathematics) and scientific 
theology. 

Students of history will recognize 
with little difficulty the fact that the 
principles of the Constitutions formed 
the foundation of the more function- 
ally oriented Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 
For this and many other reasons it is 
easy to agree with Fr. Ganss that 
“Ignatius truly deserves a place among 
the great Catholic educators of the 
world” (p. 193). Readers of contem- 
porary pedagogical literature, more- 
over, will find many thoughts ex- 
pressed in Part Four of the Constitu- 
tions which have been more or less 
exclusively identified with recent or 
progressive education. 

The author’s scholarship is evident, 
in part, from his use and citation of 
materials in Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish and German. The cautious 
critic may point to some questionable 
statements about modern education 
(e.g., pp. 173, 237) and to the oc- 
casional employment of textbooks as 
sources. But these are matters of minor 
moment, and there can be little doubt 
that Fr. Ganss’ study is an instructive 
contribution to the literature of the 
history of education. 

WiLL1aM W. BrickMAN 





MARCELINO 





By Sanchez-Silvua. Newman. 109p. 
$2.50 


Subtitled “A Story from Parents to 
Children,” this is a charming tale trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Angela 
Britton and appropriately illustrated 
by Goni. 

Marcelino was abandoned by his 
parents and left at the door of a friary 
in Spain about a hundred years ago. 
The friars undertake to raise him, after 
baptizing him and then making certain 
that he could thrive on goat’s milk. 


The little boy has a good life in the 
freedom of the garden with his many 
animal friends and in the house as he 
tags along with the hard-working 
friars, chatting and teasing. Only the 
attic is forbidden him because of the 
rickety stairs—and naturally Marcelino 
goes to the attic. 

Listening, scared and trembling, he 
pushes open a door and is startled to 
look up and see a tall Man with hardly 
any clothes on, fastened to a big cross. 
He runs away frightened, but he goes 
back to the attic and he talks to the 
Man, brings Him food and wine to 
warm Him; and his Friend tells Mar- 
celino about Himself and gives the 
boy a last name “Marcelino Bread and 
Wine.” (Marcelino Pan y Vino sounds 
better. ) 

There is something of legend and 
folktale about this little story. The 
language is a happy combination of 
directness, humor and simplicity with- 
out condescension. A childlike sweet- 
ness is relieved by Marcelino’s naughty 
performances—and the reader's re- 
sponse to the boy’s ingenuous friendli- 
ness and generosity is very like that of 
his Friend’s. 

A cool, refreshing interlude for 
young or old. Mary Stack McNIFF 





NECTAR IN A SIEVE 





By Kamala Markandaya. Day. 248p. 
$3.50 


“I had no words to comfort them.” 
Thus Rukmani speaks when the mon- 
soon has ruined the crop and her chil- 
dren cry with hunger. This spirit of 
wearied resignation runs like a thread 
through the pages of Nectar in a Sieve. 

The story is told through Rukmani, 
wife of a peasant farmer, Through her 
eyes we see the squalid, fear-ridden 
India of the peasant whose livelihood 
depends upon the land. We see his 
abiding poverty, his drudgery and, 
most of all, his fear, that “constant 
companion of the peasant.” 

But Rukmani is fortunate, too. 
Though her marriage is arranged by 
her parents, it is a good one. She 
knows hunger and poverty, but she 
also knows love and tenderness. Her 
life is hemmed in by fear, but she has 
the comfort of a hard-working hus- 
band and sturdy sons. She shares the 
joy, known only to the farmer, of har- 
vesting a good crop. 

When the tannery comes to the vil- 
lage, a blight seems to fall on her life. 
Noise, turmoil and evil replace peace. 
More and more often the crop is not 
good. Her sons become embittered by 
injustice. Her only daughter, in a 
senseless, desperate attempt to buy 
food for her baby brother, becomes a 
prostitute. 
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Rukmani and her husband suffer 
and grieve, and do not always under- 
stand their misery, but they maintain 
their dignity. And there is their hope. 

This is a first novel by a young In- 

dian girl, and to say it is “promising” 
is to state the obvious and trite. The 
characters are alive and full-dimen- 
sional. They are individuals, and yet 
give a truthful-sounding picture of the 
many, She does an especially good job 
on Kenny, the angry man of medicine, 
furiously chipping away at the wall of 
ignorance and indifference. No noble 
zealot he, but a human being trying in 
his imperfect human way to reduce the 
suffering of his fellows. 
_ At times there is overmuch explana- 
tion. But this is a small fault, and in 
no way interferes with the smoothness 
of the narrative. 

The author, like Rukmani, has no 
words of comfort. But her tale is told 
in words of calm beauty. Here is a 
quiet book. It does not rant. It offers 
no solutions. It is a simple, sensitive 
presentation of a tragic situation. 

Lisa Fay 





CHANCE OR DESTINY: 
Turning Points in American History 





By Oscar Handlin, Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 220p. $3.75 


One of the most difficult things an his- 
torian has to discover is the atmos- 
phere in which an historical event 
took place. It is not enough that he 
read the bare documents, date a few 
events and then tag on a few names. 
The historian must also be aware of 
public opinion and the social pressures 
built up at the time decisions were 
made. If history were a chronicle of 
IBM machines, simple solutions would 
be in order; but we are dealing with 
that awfully complex mechanism we 
call the human being, and we cannot 
be content with a mere chronicle. 

Besides, our prudential judgments 
are too often marred by an unforeseen 
turn of events which makes one neither 
stupid nor malicious—despite the op- 
portunity it gives others to criticize. 
Who can foresee the future—the more 
so as that future often hinges on a 
chance event or accident? 

It is this atmosphere and to a greater 
extent these very chance events of 
American history that Oscar Handlin 
discusses in his thoughtful book. The 
storm which broke up the retreat of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the frozen 
harbor which ultimately led to the 
purchase of Louisiana, are perhaps 
the most notable. But the author also 
discusses the explosion on the Prince- 
ton which led to the annexation of 
Texas; Gettysburg (one wonders why 
not Antietam) ; the purchase of Alaska; 


the capture of the Philippines; the 
sinking of the Lusitania; and the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Some of these chap- 
ters had previously appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The eight events discussed by the 
author are not the only turning points 
in American history. History is 


... a line made up of a succession 
of points, with every point a turn- 
ing point... . At any given point 
there is no inevitability to the 
direction of the turning. The way 
taken is determined by the mo- 
mentary convergence of a myriad 
of factors, personal and social; 
and the fact of their convergence 
is itself often the result of some 
contingency, unpredictable in its 
occurrence. Therein is concealed 
much of the drama of the past. 


This gives one much to think about 
—from his own human responsibility 
to the providence of God. This is the 
real merit of the book. 

JoserH R. FRESE 





Francis J. BRACELAND, M.D., 
is the new president-elect 
of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

Rev. Tuurston N. Davis, S.J., 
is an associate editor of 
AMERICA. 

Wiii1aM W. Brickman heads 
N. Y. U.’s Dept. of the History 
of Education. 

Mary S. MeNirrF is a reviewer 
for the Boston Pilot. 

Lisa Fay works with P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, publishers. 
REv. JoserH R. FREsE is assist- 
ant professor of history at 

Fordham University. 











THE WORD 











You, therefore, must go out, making 
disciples of all nations, and baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. 28:19; Gospel for Trinity Sun- 
day). 


The Gospel for Trinity Sunday con- 
sists of the last two verses of the in- 
spired good news concerning Christ 
our Lord as that good news is re- 
corded by the former tax-collector, St. 
Matthew. With excellent reason these 
verses close the Gospel story, for they 
are indeed conclusive; after them, in 
a certain real sense, nothing remains 
to be said. 

This brief Matthean passage con- 
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Enjoy French-Canadian hos- 
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Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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tains three distinct elements which 
could be neatly summed up in a Latin 
formula as commissio, admissio, pro- 
missio. In prosaic English (even the 
language of the man who wrote 
Shakespeare) we can only say that 
here our Saviour gives to His Apostles 
and their successors their formal com- 
mission to evangelize the whole world, 
here He appoints the exact ceremonial 
sign and means by which men shall 
be admitted to His spiritual kingdom. 
Here He solemnly promises His un- 
failing assistance until, in the evening 
of creation, the noble work which jus- 
tifies creation shall be brought to its 
glorious completion. 

This Gospel is all consolation. It is 
immensely heartening to feel in Christ’s 
measured words the full force of the 
majestic, supernatural authority with 
which He invests mere human clods 
of earth. One notes with something 
like a thrill the quiet transfer or ex- 
tension of authority from the Son of 
God to the sons of ordinary men and 
women: All authority in heaven and 
on earth, He said, has been given to 
ME; YOU, therefore, must go out, 
making disciples. Consoling, likewise, 
is it to reflect that not a few ordinary 
sons of ordinary men and women con- 
tinue, in every generation, to sur- 
render everything which both the 
world and they themselves hold 
precious in order to share Christ’s 
authority, that they may exercise His 
commission in every farthest and most 
hidden corner of this globe. 

The formula of admission into the 
ranks of Christians is by no means 
some cheap, glib certification of a 
trifling secret—which paltry informa- 
tion shall distinguish the initiate from 
the uninitiate. The neophyte must be 
symbolically washed, and at the same 
time he must stoutly declare his full 
belief in what is actually incompre- 
hensible, for he is to be baptized in 
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be sent to you from time to time. 


a single Name which is three, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. 

To this day, and most particularly 
on this day, we who claim Christ’s 
name unhesitatingly proclaim our 
complete faith in that which we do 
not really understand. We believe in 
the adorable Trinity. We believe that 
God is at once One and Three. 

Most consoling of all is the sacred, 
solemn, sublime pledge with which 
the Gospel record ends. The earliest 
Christian men and women huddled 
briefly and pathetically together in 
huge amphitheatres before perishing 
under the thunderous Roman promise 
that their cause must be destroyed. 
The latest Christian men and women 
would not be surprised to find them- 
selves huddling desperately together 
under a sky dark with a radioactive 
Russian promise that their cause must 
be destroyed. The newest pagan prom- 
ise is as fierce—and as empty—as the 
first. It is another, quieter promise that 
shall be kept: And behold I am with 
you all through the days that are 
coming, until the consummation of the 
world. Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 
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THEATRE 











DAMN YANKEES is a musical fan- 
tasy installed at the Forty-Sixth 
Street Theatre, apparently for long 
residence, under the auspices of Fred- 
erick Brison, Robert E. Griffith and 
Harold S. Prince, in association with 
Albert B. Taylor. George Abbott and 
Douglass Wallop wrote the story, 
boiling it down from Mr. Wallop’s 
novel, The Year the Yankees Lost 
the Pennant. From here on, writing 
this review is going to be rough. 
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A Yankee fan for better than forty 
years, your reviewer bleeds more pro- 
fusely than Mel Allen at the mere 
thought of the Yankees not winning 
the pennant. A show that lionizes 
another team is hard to take. While 
trying his best to be objective, your 
observer may unconsciously lean 
toward disparagement of the fantasy. 
He advises his readers who favor 
other teams to revise the following 
comment at least 10% upward in favor 
of the production. 

The leading character is Joe Boyd, 
a resident of Washington, D. C., and 
a rabid fan of the team representing 
his city, though it is almost always 
in the second division and usually 
in the cellar. Like fans in six other 
American League cities, he blames 
the Yankees for the failure of his 
team to win an occasional pennant 
—rather loose reasoning in his case, 
since Washington, at the moment, 
is in seventh place. Right after Wash- 
ington has lost another game, Joe’s 
anguish merges with desperation, and 
he declares that he would sell his 
soul to the devil if Washington could 
win the pennant. 

It has been known from ancient 
times that Satan never waits for a 
second invitation. The instant Joe 
Boyd offers his soul for sale, a buyer 
from the underworld shows up to 
negotiate a deal. In exchange for 
his soul, to be delivered the day Wash- 
ington wins the flag, Joe is changed 
into a phenomenal young ball player 
—a marvelous fielder and a long-ball 
hitter who is dependable in the clutch 
when men are on bases waiting for 
a hit to send them home. 

To disclose more of the plot would 
infringe on the pleasure of readers 
who may want to see the show, 
which, it must be mentioned, is 95 
per cent clean. It can hardly dimin- 
ish a playgoer’s enjoyment, however, 
to know beforehand that the music 
by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross is 
spirited, the dances by Bob Fosse 
humorous and buoyant, and the scen- 
ery by William and Jean Eckart 
pleasing to the eye and appropriate 
to the action. 

Gwen Verdon, Stephen Douglass 
and Ray Walston are starred in the 
production. Miss Verdon, a featured 
dancer in Can Can, almost stole the 
show from Lilo, the star imported 
from Paris. In Damn Yankees she 
reveals a talent for acting, with a 
leaning toward comedy, along with 
her already known talent as a dancer. 
As one of Satan’s agents, she is allur- 
ing and at the same time demure, 
as if only half her heart is in her work. 

Mr. Douglass has the physique of 
a ball player and a resonant voice 
that makes him right for the role. 
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Ray Walston’s performance as one ot 
Satan’s henchmen is volatile and amus- 
ing. Apparently a junior demon eager 
for promotion, he wears the guise of 
a sophisticated worldling, while worry- 
ing about his rating in the head office. 
Shannon Bolin has the mellow sweet- 
ness that becomes a middle-aged 
wife, and Russ Brown is plausible as 
the grizzled manager of a perennially 
second-division team. 

George Abbott directed the pro- 
duction, one of the old master’s super- 
lative achievements. Somebody de- 
serves censure for the recording of 
Mel Allen’s voice, which would be 
much more tearful in announcing 
that a team other than the Yankees 
had won the pennant. Damn Yankees 
is continuously humorous and two of 
its songs have already made the hit 
parade. It’s a swell show except for 
a conspicuous flaw in the plot. A 
man who wants the Yankees to lose 
doesn’t have to sell his soul to the 
devil. Satan already owns him. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME is, in the 
jargon of the trade, a “musical biopic” 
in color and CS (CinemaScope). You 
can certainly say this about it how- 
ever: no one is likely to confuse it with 
any other film of that usually saccha- 
rine species. For its truth I cannot 
vouch. It contains a foreword, common 
to all MGM pictures including biog- 
raphies, stating: “The events, charac- 
ters and firms depicted . . . are ficti- 
tious. Any similarity to actual persons 

. ete., etc.” 

Nevertheless the film owes its ex- 
istence to the fact that the three prin- 
cipal figures in the story signed re- 
leases by which they allowed them- 
selves to be portrayed under their real 
names in a light which is, to put it 
mildly, not entirely flattering. In one 
case the granting of clearance is whol- 
ly inexplicable. 

The biographical subject is Ruth Et- 
ting (played by Doris Day) and the 
salient features of her story, some of 
which are verifiable through newspa- 
per headlines, are as follows. She be- 
gins as a ten-cents-a-dance girl with 
musical ambitions in the Chicago of 
the roaring twenties. It was a period 
apparently in which it was particularly 
hard for a girl to get a show-business 
break without a “sponsor.” Ruth finds 
one in the person of Marty Snyder 
(James Cagney), a businessman-rack- 
eteer with a crippled body and a 





twisted mind. Though his intentions 
are obvious, Ruth accepts his help with 
one hand and holds him off on a tem- 
porizing basis with the other. 

Snyder’s method of launching her 
career is to blackmail his cabaret-own- 
ing customers into hiring his protégée 
and then assign his henchman to act 
as an enthusiastic claque. 

By the time she has progressed 
through night-club engagements and 
her own radio program to featured bill- 
ing in the Ziegfeld Follies, Marty has 
become both a personal and profes- 
sional liability, but refuses to be held 
off any longer. Ruth marries him, 
whether out of shame or a sense of ob- 
ligation the picture does: not make 
clear. In so doing she gets a heavy re- 
turn in misery and humiliation for pur- 
suing a career at any price. The cul- 
mination comes with Snyder’s jealous, 
non-fatal shooting of the musician 
(Cameron Mitchell) with whom she 
was certainly in love (she later mar- 
ried him) but with whom, according 
to the film, her conduct had always 
been above reproach. 

The script, by Daniel Fuchs and 
Isobel Lennart, cannot resist glamor- 
izing the heroine a little and putting 
her defects of character in their least 
bad light. Most of it, though, has the 
harsh and arresting ring of truth that 
is stranger than fiction and scarcer 
than hen’s teeth in the realm of musi- 
cal biography. And Cagney’s perform- 
ance is the most terrifying manifesta- 
tion of overpowering vitality operating 
at a subhuman level since Marlon 
Brando’s Stanley Kowalski. 

In addition to delivering her most 
forceful characterization to date, Doris 
Day attacks a well-chosen cross sec- 


* tion of the Etting repertoire in her 


own unimpeachable vocal style. The 
film also goes in for some pretty raw 
dancing and a too-generous display 
of Miss Day’s figure, which is not the 
boyish one fashionable in the ’twen- 
ties. (MGM) 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE is a be- 
guiling, visually lovely pastoral film 
made by Arne Sucksdorff, one of the 
few presently operating lone-wolf ar- 
tists of the cinema world. The picture 
is concerned simply with life, wild and 
human, as it exists around a farm in 
central Sweden, and most especially 
with the bitter-sweet lessons which 
are brought home to two small boys 
through their expanding perceptions. 
In the beauty and caliber of its black- 
and-white photography the film is al- 
most unparalleled. In its impact on a 
family audience it is akin both to The 
Little Kidnapers and the best of the 
Disney Real-Life Adventure series. 
(Louis de Rochemont Associates) 
Morra WALsH 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

> 





"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CARMELITE SISTERS in Germany plan to 
start urgently needed Carmelite Founda- 
tion. Donations—any sum you can spare 
—will be gratefully accepted. Write 
Mother D.M. Angela, O.C.D., Karmelite 
Monastery, Kolner Landstrasse 26, Duren, 
Rheinland, Germany. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00 Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUR DAUGHTER IS A NUN. Pamphlet 
mailed free to anyone interested in voca- 
tions to Religious Life. Address Suite 716, 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois, 





SERVING MASS a long playing record of 
altar boy’s responses and ceremonies at 
Low Mass with commentary and music by 
Rev. Henry Yannone and Mr. John Paul, 
Catholic University. One 33 1/3 RPM, 10 
inch record. $3.95. Catholic Distributors, 
Inc., Washington 17, D. C. 





WANTED. Order of Sisters who will send 
two sisters to open school in Horry Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Largest county in 
Diocese; U. S. Airforce Base in Parish. 
Dire need for Catholic education. School 
and convent waiting for sisters. 55 chil- 
dren ready for primary grades. Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Madden, St. Andrew’s Chureh, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 








40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 
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Schools and Colleges 














New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


e 
Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





Camps 








A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally loud 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, — 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, 
nis, crafts, paling, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 

D. Augustinn Keane, S.J. 
— | *Sehool. Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 
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Tribute 

Epiton: America (5/21) referring 
to the Catholic missionaries now in 
Red Chinese jails says: 


These men, who left the land 
they loved for the God they 
loved more, deserve the support 
of our prayers and the admiration 
of our hearts. In the silence of 
Communist prisons, great dramas 
have been and are being enacted 
to which only grace and faith 
can provide an understanding. 


I doubt if their martyrdom could be 
more perfectly brought home to us in 
so few words. I intend to make the 
reading of this paragraph a daily habit. 
D. P. GrirFin, M.D. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Non-Soviet colonialism 

Epiror: It is extremely rare for 
AMERICA to print anything that is 
either untrue or unfair. It is all the 
more painful to have to point out 
that in a recent discussion of the 
Bandung Conference (Washington 
Front, 5/7) there are two statements 
that are neither true nor fair to those 
concerned. 

You say that “attacking Western 
colonialism was flogging a dead horse,” 
and “only Russia has slaves now.” 
Have you completely forgotten the 
colonialist regime in Morocco? What 
about the disturbing statements made 
in recent months by M. Mendés- 
France and many other Senators and 
Deputies in Paris, statements that 
have revealed the continuous existence 
of police tortures, of the imprisonment 
of children aged eight, of Government- 
faked elections in Algeria and of an 
uncompromisingly colonialist regime 
of the bayonet and unchecked police 
rule? 

Many North Africans look to AMER- 
1cA with gratitude and admiration. 
Please do not betray their trust at 
this critical hour in their national 
destiny. Rom LanpDAU 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Glamorizing crime 

Eprror: AMernica (5/21) carried an 
article entitled “Stop glamorizing 
crime,” in which the editors expressed 
doubt as to the value of sensational 
headlines which do nothing more than 
glamorize the young hoodlum. 

I am in total agreement with AMER- 
1cA on this subject. If, however, the 
editors of this Review feel that the 
newspapers are going to cut down on 
sensationalism and therefore cut down 


sales, I am afraid they are sadly mis- 
taken. Newspapers are primarily out 
to make money, and if this entails sen- 
sational headlines and stories, then 
that is what they will print. If sales 
depended on ethical content, a large 
percentage of the urban newspapers 
would fade out of existence. 
James J. CouGHLIN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Lambs and ivy 

Epitor: Fr. Thurston N. Davis’ ar- 
ticle, “Should Catholic lambs eat ivy?” 
(Am. 5/21) gives valuable and needed 
counsel to parents and students re- 
garding the choice of a college. I hope 
reprints are made so that Fr. Davis 
may receive a very wide hearing. It 
is important that his advice reach stu- 
dents before they arrive on secular 
campuses. 

While I was gathering material for 
my article “Subversion of faith by in- 
tellectuals” (Am. 10/9/54) I asked 
a great many students why they came 
to one particular secular college. Sur- 
prisingly, a very large proportion an- 
swered: “I applied to several colleges 
and this college answered my applica- 
tion first. They told me they had to 
have a definite answer within three 
days since there was a long waiting 
list. I didn’t want to left out in 
September, so I wrote asking to be 
accepted right away.” Sometimes the 
choice between a Catholic and secular 
college career was made immediately 
on receipt of this “urgent” notice. 

One other point. Should every 
young student whose parents have the 
necessary financial resources be sent 
to college, regardless of his ability to 
take advanced studies? I think not. 
What’s wrong with being a skilled 
craftsman instead of a third-rate pro- 
fessional man? 

(Rev.) RatpH STRODE 

Address withheld 


Why not more math? 
Epiror: Several times recently you 
and others have written about the sub- 
ject of liberal arts in colleges. At no 
time have you pointed boldly to one 
defect in most liberal-arts curricula. 
Mathematics should be prescribed 
in all liberal-arts courses. No man who 
understands the human mind fails to 
see that mathematics strengthens the 
mind as does no other subject — not 
even philosophy. Curricula which ig- 
nore mathematics are fatally defective. 
Joun E. KELLEY 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s Co.tiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, INDIANA 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 

degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 75, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 





A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology, Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing, Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training, Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


Massachusetts: 
CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
Program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 








For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 









Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 
students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 












New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military schoo] 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC, 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 








Ohio 


Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
° Preparatory School a 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four-year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 

S., B.M., M.A. emg 7 a perme se 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
heme economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teashing (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 


GISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
bi BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 

















The Catholic Book Club salutes an heroic youth of Dublin 


Christy Brown 


was a cerebral palsy patient. His doctor, Dr. Collis, wanted Bu 
Ives to give a concert in Dublin in aid of the cerebral palsied. The doctor said to Christy;} 
Pll make an appeal. You’ve finished the first chapter of your book. If I read them tha 4 
they’d know more about cerebral palsy than if I spoke to them an hour. ; 


The following is in part what the doctor read: 


I used to lie on my back all the time in the 
kitchen or, on bright warm days, out in the 
garden, a little bundle of crooked muscles 
and twisted nerves, surrounded by a family 
that loved me and hoped for me and that 
made me part of their own warmth and hu- 
manity. I was lonely, imprisoned in a world 
of my own, unable to communicate with 
others, cut off, separated from them as though 
a glass wall stood between my existence and 
theirs. 





Then suddenly, it happened! 

In a corner Mona and Paddy were sitting, 
huddled together, writing down little sums on 
to a chipped slate, using a bright piece of 
yellow chalk. I was close to them propped 
up by a few pillows against the wall, watch. 
ing. 

It was the chalk that attracted me so much. 
It was a long, slender stick of vivid yellow, 
showed up so well against the black surface 


The Catholic Book Club, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enrol me as a member and begin my membership with the 
book(s) indicated. As my GIFT book for joining send me a copy of 
LIVING CHRISTIANITY by Michael de la Bedoyére ($3.00 value). 
I understand I am to receive each month the CBC News-Letter 
announcing the selection. I am not obligated to accept a definite num- 
ber of books a year and I may cancel my membership at any time. 
Each 5th selection I accept will be sent to me as my FREE DIVIDEND. 


Start my membership with the following regular selections: 
C1 MY LEFT FOOT by Christy Brown 

O PIUS XII by Msgr. Pfister 

( NO MAN IS AN ISLAND by Thomas Merton 

(0 ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN by Johannes Jorgensex 


( MARY AND MODERN MAN 
Edited by Thomas J. M1. Burke, SJ.....0.0ccccsesecssens $3.50 


*Special Member Price 


of the slate that I was fascinated by it as 
much as it it had been a stick of gold. 


Suddenly, I wanted desperately to do what 
my sister was doing. Then—without thinking 
or knowing exactly what I was doing, I) 
reached out and took the stick of chalk out 
of my sister’s hand—with my left foot. 


I held it tightly between my toes, and made | 
a wild sort of scribble with it on the slate 
Next moment I stopped, a bid dazed, sur 
prised. Everyone had stopped talking and. 
was staring at me silently. Nobody stirred, | 


My mother came in from the pantry with 
a steaming pot in her hand. She stopped. Her 
eyes looked from my face down to my foot, 
with the chalk gripped between my toes. Then 
she crossed over to me and knelt down beside} 
me, as she had done so many times before 
I’ll show what to do with it, Chris,” she said: 
Taking another piece of chalk from Mona 
she hesitated, then very deliberately drew, 
on the floor in front of me, the letter “A. 


“Copy that,” she said, looking steadily at me 
I couldn’t. 


? 


“Try again, Chris,” she whispered in my 
ear. “Again.” 

I did. I stiffened my body and put my fool 
out again. I drew one side of the letter. I 
drew half the other side. I tried once more 
Out went my foot. I shook, I sweated and 
strained every muscle. Everything in the room 
swam. But—I drew it—the letter “A”. The 
it was on the floor before me. 

I had done it! It had started—the thing 
that was to give my mind its chance of ex 
pressing itself. 

That one letter, scrawled on the floor witll 


a broken bit of yellow chalk gripped be 
tween my toes, was my road to a new work 


a 
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